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Gin0cRAPHIES 


PENNSYLVANIA EDITIONS. 





RETAIL PRICE, 





Mitchell’s New Primary Geography, 5 seuaihaiie’ Badition, - $0.80 
Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography, wtaneyeranrs am - 1,80 
Mitchell’s New Physical Geography, - - . - 1,88 


These are the regular editions of these favorite books, /ogether with 


A Geography of Pennsylvania, 


By J. P. WICKERSHAM, LL. D., State Supt. Publie Instruetion. 





Note.—The above books make a complete, practical and elegant series for Public Schools ; sufficiently 
full in details; well adapted to the various grades in the city or country; containing beautiful maps, topi- 
cal arrangement of matter, and unequaled in mechanical execution. Please examine before adopting 


Geographies. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and Key, swat series, on novters, net, - $10.00 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and Key, ‘ance series, on nowters, net, - 20,00 





THE 


NEW AMERICAN SERIES 


Of READERS and SPELLERS. 








LATEST! ———_CHEAPEST ! !—————_ BEST tt! 
Retail Price. Retail Price. 
The New American First Reader, - - - 20c,| The New American Fifth Reader, - - - 90c. 
The New American Second Reader, - - -30c.; The New American Primary Speller, - - -20c. 
The New American Third Reader, - - - 60c,| The New American Pronouncing Speller, - 30c. 
The New American Fourth Reader, - - - 60c. 
OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
Retail Price, Retail Price 
The Htymological Reader,- - - - - - $150) The New American Etymology, - - - -* © 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States, Oxford’s Junior Speaker, - - - - - - - 7 
with illustrations and maps. 12mo. - 1 60| Oxford’s Senior Speaker,- - - - - - - 150 








“10-TIMES-10” SERIES, 


BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS—3 Parts. 


Fresh and Sparkling Selections in Prose and Verse, designed for Schools, 
PART ONE-—now ready. Retail Price: Paper, 35 cents; Cloth, extra, 75 cents. 








{32 Special Rates for Introduction. Call on or address 


J. H. BUTLER & Co., Philadelphia, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


WHAT A FRENCHMAN THINKS OF IT. 


LACKBOARDS are here, to judge from 
the models. exhibited and from the 
photographs of schools, what they ought to 


be everywhere, an indispensable article in | 


the work of imparting instruction. They 
have also shown much ingenuity in per- 
fecting them. No one is now satisfied witha 
blackboard as small as that which is in gen- 
eral use among us. In a majority of cases, 


acteristic traits are found in the latter, with 
much less perfection in the execution. All] 
| the low parts are indicated by a green tint 
| which answers well to set off the great val- 
| leys; the mountainous regions are placed in 
| relief, by tones of bistre and hachures more 
|or less accentuated ; the rivers are marked 
with a required exaggeration which strikes 
the eye and compels the scholar to follow 


they contrive to have all around the walls of | them throughout their course without the 


the school-room, a kind of blackboard made 
of a height to suit the scholars. In some 


places, as for example, among the Moravian | 
Brethren, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, by | 


the help of a kind of mechanism as in- 
genious as it is simple, the blackboards are 
so arranged that they can be moved up and 
down to suit the size of the scholars and be 
turned around, and one side be used for 
writing music and the other for general ex- 
ercises. When the expense is an objection, 


| least hesitation. Physical or political, all the 
mural maps, contain only the most import- 
|ant matter, and are well adapted to the 
needs of a primary school, properly so 
called. The Pennsylvania exhibition con- 
| tains some efforts very happy but recent, to 
add to these mural maps good manuals in 
| the form of atlases and small geographical 
| hand-books, which properly used may be of 
| great service in the work of instruction. 
| Several atlases, edited in Philadelphia, 


they have recourse to a very economical |[published by Lippincott, Cowperthwait, 
plan, that of painting black a part of the | and the Butlers,] indicate a disposition, too 
wall, which, if it is not of wood, can easily often wanting with us, to search out points 
be made sufficiently smooth by a simple | of comparison in Geography, the precise, 
coat of plastering. and methodical resemblances and differ- 
In Geography wall maps are generally ' ences among different countries, in popul.- 
used. The most extensive are those of M./| tion, extent of territory, productions, in- 
Guyot, a French professor, who had the | dustries, etc. 
honor of introducing, thirty years ago, cer-| Another point worthy of remark is the 
tain improved modes of teaching geography | care taken for some time to aid scholars in 
in the United States. His maps somewhat | map-drawing. This is certainly one of the 


resemble those of Sydow; the same char-! most evident signs of progress of which the 
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Exposition presents the testimony. In the 
great majority of the schools represented we 
find sketches of maps made without calcula- 
tion by the scholars, it may be with the 
atlas before their eyes, or it may be from 
memory. Many of the maps are coarse and 
badly drawn, attesting the work of young 
children ; but as a whole we are free to cop- 
gratulate the teachers on the results obtained. 
Several atlases, notably that of Monteith, 
published by the house of Barnes & Co., 
New York, have taken into account this 
want of better instruction in map drawing, 
and have placed by the side of excellent or- 
dinary maps directions very convenient and 
very precise, for.conducting exercises in 
map-drawing ; and maps half-prepared fur- 
nish to teachers a guide by the aid of which 
their pupils can surely be trained to the 
good work. We cannot enter into details 
to an extent sufficient to make this method 
fully understood. By its sketches of maps, 
its outlines of comparative geography, its 
instructive illustrations, and its thousand 
ingenious devices, this atlas of Monteith 
merits a profound study, and ought to bring 
forth with us some analogous efforts. 

If from atlases we pass to books, we will 
find ourselves face to face with facts which 
presuppose educational customs entirely dif- 
ferent from ours. Let us speak first of 
books for reading, or readers. In_ this 
branch we do not find as in France the 
books separate and different, but they con- 
stitute a series rigorously followed. A 
reader complete is a collection of five, six, 
and sometimes eight volumes, bearing the 
name of the same author or authors; and 
corresponding to the different years of 
school, or rather the different grades of the 
scholars. They even distinguish the place 
of ascholar in the school by the reader he 
uses ; as first reader class, second reader class, 
fourth reader class, etc. The first reader 
consists of spelling lessons, followed by a 
small collection of easy phrases ; the remain- 
ing books of the series are filled with choice 
selections, but of a somewhat miscellaneous 
character for the younger pupils. The 
scholar finds in them successively and grad- 
ually some elementary notions respecting 
the different branches of common know!l- 
edge: that is, they are in some sort a col- 
lection of lessons upon things, as de- 
scribed in books. The last two or three 
books of the series are beautiful volumes in 
prose and verse, containing selections more 
or less appropriate from works of history, 
science, political economy, ethics, and the 
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very flower of classic literature. The 
scholar has thus in his readers a graded 
encyclopedia, extending step by step his 
intellectual horizon. 

By the side of the readers come the other 
text books, arranged in general in the 
form of question and answer, some of 
them very much like our ancient manuals of 
Geography, History, Arithmetic, and the 
little books now in use by the Brothers in 
charge of the Christian Schools ; and others, 
especially the more recent, break up a little 
the monotony of this sameness by introduc- 
ing explanations, examples and illustrations. 
The ¢ext-book in general, that is to say a 
manual containing the lessons—brief, con- 
cise and dry—occupies much+too high a 
place in the work of primary instruction. 
It stands in the way of the teacher’s putting 
questions for himself and requiring the 
scholars to answer for themselves. It can 
be so used as to enable the teacher to hear 
his classes without originating a single word 
or thought, merely indicating to the schol- 
ars the number of the problem, the page 
of the grammar, or the paragraph in the His- 
tory or Geography. 

The exhibition of scholars’ work shows 
plainly at once the danger of depending too 
much on the text book, and the efforts that 
have been made to correct the evil. Among 
even the schools that have sent work to the 
exhibition, several are satisfied to give the 
page of the text book used, and the number 
of the problem or paragraph, with the 
answers of the scholars, which are generally 
extremely short. In certain branches, for 
example, the definitions of Grammar and 
Arithmetic, as all the answers are literally 
identical, it is enough to say they present no 
point of interest. Happily, in many places, 
the teachers endeavor to elicit answers more 
free, more spontaneous, and instead of ster- 
eotyped questions they give the scholars 
such questions as compel them to reflect. 
In place of asking them: What is this 
island? How many islands are there in such 
a sea? etc., they require them to describe 
a voyage from one point to another; and in 
place of making them copy a list of the pro- 
ductions of such a country or such a city, 
they demand of them where they would go 
to buy in large quantities, sugar, cotton, 
corn, rice, etc. 

A similar reform has been begun in the 
teaching of language, and we must acknowl- 
edge that nowhere was it more _ neces- 
sary. We have no idea in France of the 
multitude of technical words, of scholastic 
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divisions and subdivisions, which up to the 
present time complicates the teaching of 
grammar in America. Logical analysis has 
reached there a degree of refinement, and 
orthography has accumulated difficulties 
which exceed the subtleties of the ancient 
dictations of the Hotel de Ville, and of the 
grammar of Noél and Chapsal. An exer- 
cise which is continued in the High Schools 
is that of writing from dictation lists of diffi- 
cult words. One believes himself in adream 
- when he sees, for example, in the copy- 
books of Pennsylvania schools, entire pages 
of words selected from the sciences— 
words which the scholars will never 
employ a single time in their whole lives, 
and which they are required to learn with 
great trouble—such words as ‘‘inexpugna 
bility,’’ “ incommunicability,’’ ‘‘ protozoa,”’ 
and hundreds of others more difficult and 
more useless. On the other hand, the exer- 
cise of running dictation, is generally little 
attended to ; it is also only a short time since 
they have substituted forall these superannu- 
ated exercises, exercises analogous to those 
of the method of Larousse and of our modern 
methods, little phrases made by the schol- 
ars, oral analysis, in place of the intermina- 
ble written analysis ; and rules learned more 
by practice than by theoretical definition. 

In aid of this reform some remarkable 
books have recently appeared, notably those 
of Professor Swinton, who endeavors to sub- 
stitute the learning of language for the 
learning of grammar. 

These new methods of teaching extend 
to all branches of study, and the exhibit of 
Perfnsylvania shows that they have been in- 
troduced largely in that State; however 
they are far from being the only ones in 
use. 

One of the exercises which enables tis 
the better to illustrate this point is compo- 
sition, the writing of letters, compiling, and 
book-keeping. It is remarkable that in 
places where the text-book and literalism 
have not stunted the mental growth of 
children in the primary school, we find that 
their compositions and other original exer- 
cises prove that they possess an intelligence 
and a vivacity of mind perfectly charming ; 
while in other places where the mania of 
learning answers ‘‘by heart’’ still reigns, the 
scholars even at the age of fifteen or sixteen 
years are scarcely able to express their 


thoughts upon the most familiar subject, 
to write a letter, to give an account of a 
walk, or, without help, to describe a scene 
that they have witnessed. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Drawing has just begun to be an object of 
methodical teaching, to judge of it by the 
specimens exhibited as scholars’ work from 
the primary elementary schools, from the 
grammar schools, (primary schools some- 
what more advanced), or even from the 
High Schools (whose course of study is that 
of primary superior schools, with the addi- 
tion of some branches belonging to sec- 
ondary schools). The greater part of this 
work in drawing is from model copies anal- 
ogous and inferior to those of Julien, often 
indeed from landscapes and engravings val- 
ued as keepsakes. In all this there is no 
plan, no gradation, no certainty of taste. 
Pennsylvania, however, will not remain 
much longer in this condition. ‘The Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in the State, 
M. Wickersham, who is an _ experienced 
teacher, the author of excellent treatises on 
education, and formerly the principal of a 
great Normal School, is making strong efforts 
at this very time to render the teaching of 
drawing more effective, and to accomplish it 
he has introduced asin other branches of study 
a regular, systematic course of instruction. 

The exhibition of the Normal Schools 
forms the crown of the series of educational 
institutions, apart from the academies, col- 
leges and universities, which are not in- 
cluded within the scope of my instructions. 
We find from the Normal Schools specimens 
of scholars’ work in all kinds of exercises 
which similar establishments with us em- 
brace in their courses of study, and in some 
others which are peculiar to the United 
States. If the teaching of grammar, arith- 
metic, history and geography closely resem- 
bles the methods followed in these branches 
in France, certain other special studies are 
much more advanced ; the courses in the 
natural sciences, physics, chemistry, phys- 
iology, botany, geology, occupy a very prom- 
inent place. Scientific studies are pushed 
far enough to enable the teacher to speak 
quite fully to children concerning all ques- 
tions involving the principles of such studies 
as they may chance to meet. He can ex- 
plain to his pupils the machines used in ag- 
riculture and other industries ; instruct them 
in the principles relating to the nature of the 
soil, rocks and wood, and give them some 
idea of the climate, the physical condition 
of the globe, and the laws of hygiene. 
This part of the work of preparation for 
teaching is excellent, and there is no need 
to say how important the service which it 
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We may cite further as an advantage these 
Normal Schools possess over ours, their 
course in philosophy; that is, their course 
in psychology, logic and ethics, and their 
course in theoretical, practical and _histori- 
cal pedagogy, which forms a part of their 
programme of studies, all being represented 
by many specimens of scholars’ work. It 
is well that men called to form the mind 
and character of children should possess 
precise notions of the nature of the mental 
faculties, the senses, the intellect, the will ; 
that they should have been exercised in re- 
flecting upon the value of different methods 
of imparting instruction; that they should 
have made an application of the principles 
of pedagogy under the eye of an experienced 
leader ; that they should have formed habits 
of not relying upon mere arbitrary processes 
followed by chance or selected upon the 
inspiration of the moment, but of consider- 
ing pedagogy as a science and as an art 
having laws, principles, and ‘positive rules. 
The result here is, that, with the help of this 
solid preparation, they are enabled to pre- 
pare not only devoted and intelligent instru- 
ments, doing the work allotted them in the 
appointed way, but teachers who can appre- 
ciate and judge pedagogic material—veri- 
table experts in the art of education. From 
all this it comes that we find among the 
manuscripts of the scholars not only com- 
pilations upon a given theme, but discus- 
sions of the themes themselves, essays, that 
is to say, original papers in which they ex- 
press freely their own thoughts upon live 
questions like the following: ‘‘Shall we 
continue to read the Bible in the public 
schools?’’ It is known that in America the 


Catholics demand the discontinuance of 


this exercise with which the work of the 


school-room is usually opened in the morn- | 


ing, for the reason, as they say, that as the 
public schools are not sectarian, this read- 


ing of the Protestant Bible is a violation of 


the rights of conscience. The students of 
one of the Normal Schools of Pennsylvania 
have treated at some length this question: 
some adducing arguments on the affirmative 
side and others on the negative, and those 
on both sides giving reasons with a clear- 
ness and firmness quite remarkable. 

It is just further to state strongly—and it 
is here that we shall terminate this very 
rapid review—that the atmosphere of the 
public schools in Pennsylvania, more per- 
haps than elsewhere in the United States, is 
a religious atmosphere. It is not only 
Christian in morals, as in certain States, but 
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it is Christian in faith, and this faith ani- 
mates and directs the educational life. The 
continual Biblical allusions, the citations 
from the evangelists, reasonings founded 
upon the dogmas of revelation, which are 
found in the compositions of the scholars of 
all ages, furnish unmistakable evidence of an 
education thoroughly religious. Under these 
circumstances it is not astonishing to find in 
the Pennsylvania exhibition contributions 
fronr numerous religious societies, Bible soci- 
eties, Missionary societies, Sunday-schools, 
these last being very prosperous,and bringing 
within their sphere of action nearly all the 
youth of the State. Some of these societies 
have their own peculiar schools, bcoks and 
methods. And one cannot repress the feel- 
ing of surprise in seeing how many re- 
ligious sects flourish in the United States, 
having magnificent churches, great schools 
and colleges, and vast libraries, whose very 
name is unknown among us. In one of the 
Normal Schools the rolls show that the 
students, boys and girls, belong to eight or 
ten different religious denominations: Lu- 
therans, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Moravians, Quakers, Lov- 
ers of Christ, etc., without counting the 
Catholics and Jews. 


~_ a 


CHILDREN IN OUR ALMS-HOUSES. 





T the Convention of the Directors of 

the Poor, held at Lancaster, September 
1gth and 2oth, 1876, one of the most inter- 
esting topics of discussion was the disposi- 
tion to be made of the children in our alms- 
houses, and, incidentally, of destitute and 
friendless children generally. It was stated 
that there are now 1,300 children in our 
almshouses, and 11,000 more partially de- 
| pendent on charity, as shown by ‘‘ out-door 
lists.’ -Two papers were read, and a dis- 
| cussion followed, which was participated in 
| by a number of the Directors, and by State 
| Superintendent Wickersham, Mr. Sanborn, 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Goodale, of New 
| York, Dr. Luther and Mr. Wells, of the 
| Board of State Charities, and others. Below 
we present, almost in full, the practical, 
common-sense paper read by Amos Stauffer, 
| esq., a Director from Franklin county. We 
|trust it will be widely read. As coming 
from a plain farmer, a man of the people, its 
suggestions should receive special consider- 
ation, 


MR. STAUFFER’S PAPER. 
After speaking of the number of children 
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in the almshouses and their condition, Mr. 
Stauffer proceeds: 


Then the question presents itself thus: What will 
you recommend in their behalf? Where should they 
be taken? What surroundings, education and train- 
ing should they receive? In short, what is the best 
plan, giving assurance of the most good with mini- 
mum cost ? 

I confess that no plan as yet has assumed definite 
outline in my own mind, although I strongly incline 
to the notion that the machinery of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools, all of which will soon close by limi- 
tation, presents through their organization and prac- 
tical working the most direct and economical oppor- 
tunity extant for the establishment of one or two 
industrial or ** Schools of Trades” for these children. 
There is a probability that one or two of the twenty- 
eight “ Soldiers’ Orphan Schools” could be absorbed 
by the others without serious inconvenience, and that 
the state, through proper legislation, would essay, 
under the same general management, a trial. Per- 
haps there would be as few objectionable features to 
this plan as any, if properly matured in detail. 

In the “ Board of Public Charities” you have a 
most efficient and available means of visitation to 
the almshouses, which board should, through proper 
legislation, be made competent and authorized to 
decide upon and send to said schools all the children 
in your almshouses who give reasonable assurance of 
intellectual vigor and future usefulness —the cost 
for tuition, boarding and clothing to be paid by the 
state, or perhaps with equal or more propriety by 
the different counties from whence sent. 

The state should provide the establishment, ground 
and buildings, and a fund for the faculty. This plan 
could be made infinite in variety and extent. The 
school or schools might be filled as West Point Military 
School is now filled, by rules of examination, and 
eligibility from sections or counties, and made into a 
techical school or schools of high rank, and limited 
numbers, or graded schools, or in your judgment 
framed for expansion to accomodate all. Allow me 
to say, that the thirteen hundred children under dis- 
cussion, are those under your immediate supervision 
in your almshouses. The last annual report of the 
Board of Public Charities shows that there are no less 
than eleven thousand children, whose parents and 
guardians are partially dependent upon your charities 
in your * out-door relief lists”? for support. Surely 
then, when expansion in this system of schools has 
shown itself advantageous, the material is at com- 
mand. 

While I freely admit that in the line of duty the 
soldiers’ orphans’ claims upon the state are pre- 
eminently first, I am free to ask for ¢hese better op- 
portunities through duty and state policy. 

It may be claimed that our admirable system of 
public schools fully answers the demands of these 
cleven thousand children. To a great extent happily 
such is the case. Yet the fact is not unknown to any 
sf you that our public schools now are, and are fast 
becoming more and more such admirable schools, 
patronized by our best and wealthiest classes; that 
many of these little ones are ruled out, more, I be- 
lieve, on account of their wardrobe than their social 
status. Whatever may be the merits or demerits in 
regard to this class, you cannot close your eyes to the 
necessities and wants of the class more directly under 
consideration, the thirteen hundred in your alms. 
houses. Few, indeed, of these ever will, under pre- 
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sent workings, receive any education that is at all 
desirable 

It may be claimed that provision is made for those 
through the Indenture laws. Doubtless many do 
find good homes, and become good citizens. Yet I 
appeal to you, guardians of these children, whether 
the greater percentage of applications for them come 
stamped with apparent concern, sympathy, and the 
milk of human kindness, or from parties known for 
these qualities? Or whether, on the other hand, the 
greater per cent. bear upon their face avarice and 
despotism, often hungry as the grave, the most work 
for the least pay. If this system must be continued, 
duty and policy demand that you correct, if possible, 
some of the evils in it. And now, as to the thirteen 
hundred in your almshouses, whom a confiding pub- 
lic has indentured to you. Has love and sympathy 
stamped itself upon your appplication to, and accept- 
ance and discharge of, office and duty? If so, you 
have happily filled the poet’s ideal in a marvelously 
beautiful picture, wherein he represents Abou Ben 
Adhem awakening from “a deep dream of peace,” 
and seeing “ within the moonlight in his room,” “an 
angel writing in a book of gold,’ “the names of 
those who love the Lord.” 
said Abou. ‘‘Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still, and said: ‘* I pray thee, then 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.”’ 
The angel wrote, and vanished, The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest !’’ 


** And is mine one ?”’ 


In regard to the policy of the state educating these 
children, I may say that if it be true that “ the power 
of a state is in proportion to its population ; its popu- 
lation in proportion to its plenty; its plenty in pro- 
portion to its fertility and resources, and all these in 
proportion to its individual habits of education, econ- 
omy, energy, happiness, and independence,” then let 
it be done, and these are the lessons and surround. 
ings they require. Let it be inculcated in their 
minds that “rags and poverty are ignorance and 
idleness on exhibition.’? ‘That each one of them 
costs the state at the age of eighteen, in excess of his 
or her productive energy, for nursing, sustenance and 
clothing, the sum of five hundred dollars, and that 
they are debtors to the state for this amount until 
they themselves have earned so much, Disabuse 
their minds at all hazards of their almshouse educa- 
tion, z. ¢., that pauperism is their normal condition. 
Teich them that poverty is a public as well as a pri- 
vate evil, there being no physical law necessitating 
its existence. 

Cold, hunger, and nakedness are not, like death, 
an inevitable lot. The miseries and degradations 
incident to these are no part of the eternal ordinances, 


nor indeed is the bounty of God brought into 
question or suspicion by their existence. True, in 


some, all healthy appetite is cloyed, and sickened by 
repletion; while in others, the stomach seems to be 
a supernumerary organ. Privations and suffering 
exist, but not from the smallness of the sum total of 
bounteous nature at our command, for there is no as- 
signable limit to the capacity of the earth for pro- 
ducing whatever is necessary for the sustenance, com- 
fort, and improvement of man. 

Illinois alone could furnish edibles for the nation ; 
Alabama and Ohio, cotton and wool enough to 
clothe it; Massachusetts, New York or Pennsylva- 
nia, enough machinery to manufacture it; and the 





coal fields of Pennsylvania are sufficient to keep 
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every house in the land at a temperature of 65 de- 
grees for centuries to come. With all this great 
plenty, in a land putting to shame that promised the 
Hebrews of old, let us stop a moment and consider 
the ominous significance of the necessity of a con- 
vention whose whole business is to deal with pauper- 
ism. Look at its array of figures: In almshouses, 
6,842; inmates receiving out-door rlief, 17,617; 
receiving township relief, 940, Total, 25,399. This 
is exclusive of 5,343 who are insane or idiotic, deaf 
or dumb, and blind, and an army of tramps esti- 
mated at 66,000 strong. Giving us a grand total of 
96,742. If this exhibit of present burdens upon the 
charities of our people is the result of the mere ame- 
lioration plan, perhaps a little industrial education 
incorporated through your charities would give bet- 
ter results. The net expenditures as shown by the 
Jast annual report of the “ Bureau of Statistics’’ for 
Almshouses and out-door relief was $1,051,013.69, 

In view of the importance of the charities, of 
which you collectively are the custodians for the 
state, I ask your careful and best judgment, whether 
idleness and ignorance are not the great feeders of 
this increasing throng? If your answer is in the 
affirmative, then it would logically follow that a 
schooling in habits just the reverse, or in other 
words, “* Industrial Education” especially for the re- 
generation of the children, would suggest itself as 
the plan giving assurance of the most ultimate good 
with minimum cost. I hold it to be good, as a rule, 
that poverty is the penalty for the transgression ol 
natural laws, and that such penalty is visited upon 
the offender, whether he is acquainted with the laws 
or not. So it is of the laws of our being—the child, 
who helplessly and ignorantly falls into the fire, will 
as certainly be consumed as the Hindoo devotee who 
leaps into it for self-destruction. The stolen victim 
and the ruthless kidnapper are alike drowned in the 
foundering of the slave ship at sea. The law is uni- 
versal. Verily, the way of the transgressor is hard. 

The necessity then for the most intelligent direc- 
tion in your charities cannot well be over-estimated. 
In view of this, I now ask your attention to a few of 
the claims urged in behalf of education by eminent 
educators, and those which a few years of official 
connection with public schools have impressed upon 
my own mind; its importance in our form of govern- 
ment; its value as a measure of political economy ; 
its economic value; its effect upon the fortunes of 
men; its merits in suppressing vice and crime, and 
its elevating power. 

In a republic, ignorance is a crime and a fruitful 
source of danger. In times past “‘one prodigy of 
genius in an age answered the demands of human- 
ity,”’ and sufficed to govern the masses. So, in times 
past, the law prescribed the actions and shaped the 
wills of the multitude; here the will of the multitude 
prescribes and shapes the law. As President Grant 
has put it, “the will of the people is the law of the 
land;” and he might have added, whether that will 
reads the law, the constiuttion or the moral code 
backward naan Our legislators, statesmen and 
politicians study the will of the people, just as a nat- 
ural philosopher studies a volcano, not with any ex- 
pectation of doing aught to the volcano, but to see 
what the volcano is about to do to them. That 
political economy or state craft which busies itself 
about capital and labor, supply and demand, per 
tent. and discount, tariff and free trade, resumption 
xnd constitutional amendments, and _ investigating 
committees, and leaves out of account the element of 
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mental and skilled industrial development, is naught 
but stupendous folly. 

The greatest of all the arts in political economy is, 
“to change a consumer into a producer, and the 
next greatest is to increase the producer’s producing 
power’’—an end to be attained by increasing his in- 
telligence. For mere delving, an entirely ignorant 
workman is but little better than a hog, which he so 
much resembles in his appetites, but greatly surpasses 
in his powers of mischief, 

Its economic value and effects upon the fortunes 
of men. It has been repeatedly shown, by most ex- 
haustive statistics, that a good common school edu- 
cation adds from 10 to §0 per cent. to a man’s money- 
making power. Those youths who are skeptical to 
this fact now, will find in the keen rivalry of man- 
hood for place and fortune, others who by nature are 
their equals, and when the odds of education and 
discipline are enlisted in their favor, the former have 
no chance at all. With few exceptions we are all 
laborers, and by the sweat of the brow we eat our 
bread. Yet many of us lose sight of a partnership, 
which should exist in every labor, and we forget our 
dual character of mind and muscle. The only capi- 
tal this partnership requires to make it rate A No. 1 
in any labor market in the world, at the most lucra- 
tive wages, may be summed up in a few words: The 
intelligence of an employer, and the muscle of a 
laborer united in the same person. 

To illustrate the relative amount of capital. fur- 
nished by each partner in scme of the operations of 
life, take a French experiment—* A block of squared 
granite weighing 1000 pounds required a force of 750 
pounds to move it along the floor of the quarry, on a 
floor of plank 650 pounds, on 3-inch rollers 30 pounds, 
on a modern railroad about 4 pounds. So we have in 
this partnership, mind contributing 190 shares to 1 
share of muscle. More than this, it has demonstrated 
how nearly synonymous is freight and friction.” I 
quote from Chancellor Woods : 

“Tron ore worth 75 cents, made into bar iron will 
sell for $5; horse shoes, $10.50; table knives, $180; 
fine needles, $6800; shirt buttons, $29,480; watch 
springs, $200,000; hair springs, $400,000; pallet 
arbors, $2,577,595.’ In this operation mind, so to 
speak, furnishes all the capital, for the difference be- 
tween 24% million dollars, and 75 cents represents 
but little muscle. Any sturdy firm of muscle and 
mind (for these are the cheap laborers, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water) for 75 cents will hammer 
the $5 worth of bar iron into anvil dust, a product 
about as closely allied to hair springs, as the laborers 
are to each other. 

Again, this latter firm tire of manufacturing anvil 
dust, and go to mining for coal, After spending all 
their substance, without any return, they borrow a 
work on Geology, and find that the stratum where 
they began to excavate belongs to a formation /ower 
down in the natural series than coal ever is, or accord- 
ing to the constitution of things, ever can be found. 
A savage may learn to swim and cross a river with a 
dozen pounds upon his back. If he invents a cutting 
instrument, he can use a log for a float, and a branch 
for a paddle, and may thus transport many times the 
former weight, many times the former distance. 

If he hollows out his log he increases its tonnage, 
and by sharpening its ends it will cleave the water 
more easily and swiftly. More intelligence, and he 
frames several trees together and makes a raft; by 
using knees of timber instead of straight pieces, and 
filling up the spaces between them so as to make them 
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water-tight, he brings his rude raft into ship-shape. 
More intelligence develops improvements upon hull 
below, and rigging above, and for results, the proud 
merchantman ready to be wafted by the winds from 
continent to continent. Surely a marvelous achieve- 
ment, We have more than lost the savage in devel- 
oping the intelligent workman and ship-builder. It 
implies a knowledge of navigation, and a hundred 
other sciences, But the end is not yet. As the roller 
of the quarry was unsatisfactory, and necessitated the 
railroad, so the canoe, the raft, and the merchantman 
were alike unsatisfactory to the skilled workman and 
adventurous naval architect. He frames iron arms for 
his ships, and for oars affixes iron wheels capable of 
swift revolution, and stronger than the tempest. Into 
iron-walled cavities in her bosom, he puts iron organs 
of massive structure and strength, and insoluble by fire. 
Within these he kindles a volcano; and like asen- 
tient, rational existence, this wonderful creation of his 
hands cleaves oceans, breasts tides, defies tempests, 
and, per scheduled time, carries its living, jubilant 
freight around the world. Take away intelligent 
education from the ship-builder, and that miracle of 
human art, the steam-ship, falls back into a floating 
log, the log itself is lost, and the savage swimmer, 
with his dozen poundsalone remains. And so it isin 
the whole circle of human endeavor. 

It is a conceded fact, and settles a long-vexed ques- 
tion why the mechanical and useful arts, those arts 
which have done so much to civilize mankind, and 
which have given comforts and luxuries to the com- 
mon laborer of the present day, such as kings and 
queens could not command a couple of centuries ago, 
made no progress, is that the labor of the world was 
performed by ignorant men. As soon as some con- 
siderable degree of intelligence, that is education, 
dawned upon the workman, a corresponding improve- 
ment in his work followed. 

For the creation of a wealthy people or state, intel 
ligence, then, is the grand condition. When we com- 
pare different generations with each other, say 30, 50 or 
100 years ago with to-day, the diversity is so great that 
all must see it. But we often fail to note that there is 
the same kind of difference between fellow-laborers, 
working side by side inthe same shop. The measure of 
that one’s intelligence was the knowledge of the last 
century. Of this one the light and knowledge of the 
present. Their products will come out stamped and 
labeled all over accordingly. Za? inferior in quality 
and quantity—/Ais superior in both. Jat belongs 
to apast age—/his to the present. The lessons of 
history, and the constitution of nature itself, prove 
that an ignorant people not only are, but must be, a 
poor people. Destitute of sagacity, and providence, 
and, of course, competency and comfort, no richness 
of soil or climate, no facilities for commerce, no stores 
of gold or diamonds, coal or oil, garnered in the 
treasure chambers of the earth, can confer even 
worldly prosperity upon an ignorant people. So no 
inhospitality of climate or soil, no famine of gold or 
diamonds, coal or oil, can manacle the irresistible 
onward and upward progress of an intelligent people. 
I allude to Massachusetts, at which the poet has 
pointed his satire, by cataloguing her “ native pre- 
ductions—granite and ice.” 

The ignorant pearl-divers do not wear the pearls 
they win: the diamond hunters are not ornamented 
by the gems they find; the miners of silver and gold 
are not enriched by the metals they dig; the toilers on 
the most luxuriant soil are not filled with the harvests 
they gather. All the choicest productions of the earth, 
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whether mineral or vegetable, whether found or 
gathered, will quickly, as by some magical and resist- 
less attraction, make their way into the hands of the 
intelligent, Spain has within a few centuries owned 
as much gold and silver as all the nations of Eurcpe 
combined ; yet poor, indeed, are the people who have 
less than they. 

Let whoever will sow the seed or gather the fruit, 
intelligence will consume the banquet. Go to Phila- 
delphia and sit down an hour beside the stone hatchet, 
the flint-headed arrow, the stick burned at the end, 
and sharpened into a spear, and the belt of wampum, 
a nation’s whole exposition, Then look at the Cor- 
liss engine and its driven machinery; then at the 
Krupp steel gun, and the United States exhibit, and 
our collection of coiff® and paper money, and then go 
home: you have made a good investment. The pov- 
erty and rudeness of the one, compared with the vari- 
ety and richness of the other, represents more than a 
vast and wonderful intellectual power and superiority 
between such extremes. It bridges centuries of time, 
mines of slate and pencil, mountains of chalk, spell- 
ing-books and readers—they have not sprung into 
sudden existence and present perfection by one mighty 
effort of creative genius. 

No! The magic talisman, the key to the great 
enigma involved in our exhibit, in our first Centennial, 
is simply the rude school-house erected, amid winter 
and storm, about Plymouth Rock. However, grant- 
ing all that is claimed,for the value of education, in a 
pecuniary sense, yet any tribute to such worth, how- 
ever well deserved, is still the faintest note of praise 
which can be-uttered in honor of so noble a theme. 

The value of education in suppressing vice and 
crime, and in Christianizing a people, is unquestion- 
ably of first importance, but this paper is getting too 
long for extended remark. Suffice it to say, that 
without an intelligent sense of the inviolability of 
property, your deeds are waste paper. Without it 
the sacredness of person and life is not understood, 
and you are regarded in the light of a watch-dog, 
whose baying is to be silenced that your house may 
be the more conveniently plundered. Shortly after 
the commencement of the Christian Era, all ideas of 
general education, and almost all correct notions 
concerning it, had died out of the minds of men A 
gloomy, a terrible period succeeded, which lasted a 
thousand years,—almost the sixth part of the past du- 
ration of man. 

Approaching this period from the side of antiquity 
or going back to view it from our own age, we come, 
as it were, tothe borders of a great “ Gulf of Des- 
pair.” Gazing down from the brink of this re- 
morseless abyss, we behold a spectacle resembling 
rather the maddest orgies of demons, than the 
deeds of men. Oppression usurped the civil throne. 
Persecution seized upon the holy altar. Rulers de- 
manded the unconditional submission of body and 
soul, and sent forth ministers of fire and sword to de- 
stroy what they could not enslave, Innocence 
changed places with guilt, and bore all its penalties. 
Even remorse seems to have died from out the souls 
of men. High as the royal castle rose in the air, so 
deep beneath were excavated the dungeons of the 
victim, into which hope never came. By the shadow 
of the magnificent cathedral was built the Inquisi- 
tion; and all who would not enter the former, and 
bow the soul in homage to men, were doomed by the 
latter to have the body broken or burned. Zoology 
has yet to discover the species of animals so vile, 
wretched, and demoniacal, that does not put to shame 
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the actions of ignorant men, who with thumb-screw, 
rack and fagot, have left their bloody record on the 
past. The reminiscences of education are invaluable 
in the study of these terrible and almost incompre- 
hensible horrors. These centuries have been falsely 
called the Dark Ages; they are not dark; they glare 
out more conspicuously than anyother ages of the 
world; but alas! they glare with infernal fires. 
Equity, virtue and benevolence are the fruits of highly 
trained reason and judgment, as they are the founda- 
tion of that Christianity which to-day holds the for 
tunes of the world in its imperial grasp. 

In conclusion, I have only to say of the past, we 
have neither option nor alternative, but the future pre- 
sents itself to us an infinite range gf possibilities ; and 
for the great purposes of duty 4nd happiness, t 
morrow is in the control of the weakest of men, as 
yesterday is beyond the dominion of all. Most 
hopefully may we look forward in our state’s career, 
when we recall the fact that her expenditures for 
education last year were nearly ten millions of dol- 
lars, and about twenty-four millions of dollars in- 
vested in school property. Parental in government, 
and more, and as the years roll by substituting preven 
tion for remedy and rewards for merits, so let us in out 
capacity endeavor to make industry the antidote for 
poverty, and arrest vice ‘and crime by the diffusion of 
knowledge. Longinus, the rhetorician, quotes from 
the Mosaic account of the creation what he calls the 
sublimest passage ever uttered—‘ God said, * Let 
there be light,’ and there was light.” Magnificent 
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vided with certain essential items of knowledge. 
What are these aéso/utely essential items ? 

Take the case of a boy whose parents are in poor 
circumstances, and who require his labor at home, 
after he is fourteen years old, for nine months in the 
year. The lad intends to be a mechanic of some 
sort, or, it may be, has an ambition to buy and 
possess a farm for himself at some future time. He 
has sauntered along with his Spelling Book, Third 
Reader, and Primary Mental, to the above-mentioned 
age, when his attendance is limited to a short mid- 
winter session. As conscientious teachers, what 
should we see that he knew before his school-going 
is ended ? 

I esteem the following as absolutely needed. He 
s ould be able to write a fair and easily legible hand, 
to read intelligently and intelligibly, to commit his 
thoughts to paper in precise and grammatical lan- 
guage, to make out a bill and receipt and other sim- 
ple forms, and write a letter. In Arithmetic, besides 
the four fundamental principles, he must know how 
to work fractions and simple interest, with enough of 
mensuration to stake off an acre of ground, measure 
a rectangular field, and compute a pile of stone 
or wood, ora stick of timber. This much he must 
know, as they comprise weapons in every day use in 


the battle of life. If he has ordinary intelligence, 


e 5 
indeed was the material creation, when, from the | 
centre of black immensity, of ancient night, above, | 


beneath, on every side, swift, bounding, silent light, 
penciled splendor through the deep abyss of space. 
But not only in the beginning, when “God created the 
heavens and the earth,” did He say, “ Let there be 


light ;”’ whenever a human soul is born into the | 


world its Creator stands over it, and again pronounces 
the same sublime fiat, “* Let there be light.” 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


TO TEACHERS OF UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


te paper read by Prof. F. A. Allen, at the last 





State meeting, demands and should receive im- 
mediate attention. Adam Smith says, ‘* Few peop! 
receive any conveniency or advantage from the most 
laborious and difficult part of their education.” This 
was said concerning the great public schools and uni- 
versities of England, but it is just as true in regard to 
our humblest common school. 

What I say in this paper is applied to the ungraded 
public schools and their teachers, guorum pars sum. 
Our pupils are for the most part the children of farm- 
ers and laborers, who, in their turn, expect to live by 
manual labor of some sort. It seems superfluous to 
say that the learning they get at school should be of 
the kind best fitting them for the contest they are to 
wage with Nature’s forces. The attendance of chil 
dren at school is often brief and uncertain when they 
arrive at the age most suited for the reception and 


with an opportunity to attend school, and is ignorant 
in the above mentioned matters, some one has 
wofully failed in his duty. 

The above scheme of school education may seem 
limited to many teachers, but let them examine 
pupils who have “ finished’ at ungraded schools, and 
see how many are up to the standard. 

Of course, Iam not to be understood as /imiting 
an education to the above. I only assert the absolute 
need of so much. Almost equally important is some 
knowledge of History aud Geography, with special 
uttention to local geography. A knowledge of Natural 
History and Chemistry in so far as they affect the 
familiar animals, birds, plants, trees, minerals, and 
urticles in daily use, is of the highest value. To be 
repared to teach all this requires study on the part 


pre} 

of the teacher, for many of those considered our best 
teachers are lament ubly ignorant on the subject of 
Natural History. I once heard a teacher gravely in- 


form his class that indigo is a mineral and is dug 
from the earth; and this teacher was a member of the 
committee on permanent certificates 

We often hear it asserted that it does not require 
much learning to teach a common school, but rather 
ability to govern and impart what is known, There 
is a mischievous fallacy hidden in this assertion; for 
while ability to govern and to impart knowledge is 
tial, a large and varied fund of information is 
needed, much larger and more extensive than a 
pecialist needs.even as a professor in a college. I may 
say, without boasting, that perhaps my opportunities 
for reading and study have been greater than gener- 


ally fall to the lot of teachers of my class, but I feel 





|} my ignorance and helplessness every day. At the 


appreciation of knowledge. A real or fancied ne- | 


cessity for their assistance keeps them from school, | 


with the exception of three or four months in the 
winter, Any systematic or consecutive course of 


k of i] 


risk of making this paper too long, I will offer a few 
suggestions in regard to teaching Natural History 


ind Composition. 

In the first place, teachers must inform themselves 
by persistent and systematic study. Let no school- 
lay pass without a short talk on familiar science of 
some kind. My plan is to take about ten minutes in 


the morning after roll call and opening exercises, to 


4 


education is, of course, out of the question, but as talk on some matter directly or indirectly suggested 


teachers we can see that pupils of this kind are pro- 
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y some object in view. With the aid of the black- 
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board the animal kingdom can be divided and sub- 
divided into its genera and species, and the familiar 
beasts, birds, fishes and reptiles, properly classified 
and identified. Most children are delighted with 
everything pertaining to animated nature. The differ- 
ences existing between carnivorous and graminivor- 
ous animals, the peculiar digestive organs of the 
ruminants, with a multitude of other particulars, are 
matters of unfailing interest and pleasure. So with 
the birds,—and here let me say, that boys are less apt 
to wantonly destroy nests and birds when instructed 
as to their habits and uses, The marvelous change 
of caterpillar to butterfly, and the beautiful method 
the butterfly has of securing its eggs and protecting 
them by a leaf as bya roof, furnish material for 
many instructive lessons. This subject of entomol- 
ogy should surely receive some attention in our 
schools. In view of the fact that the potato crop, 
during the past two years, has been at the mercy of a 
small bug, and that certain kinds of fruits are value- 
less in this state on account of the ravages of insects, 
it cannot be discarded as unpractical. 

In teaching familiar chemistry and philosophy, 
some object or matter in view may be taken as a 
starting point. Let me give an instance, The 
teacher begins his morning talk: “ Children, with 
what is the woodwork of this house covered ? 
Paint. What is paint? A mixture of white lead 
and linseed oil or turpentine. White lead is the 
carbonate of lead. It is made by taking a cylin- 
der of white lead, and hanging it ina pot having a 
little vinegar at the bottom, A large pile of such 
pots is made, and covered with stable manure or 
tan in order to heat it gently by the fermentation 
of the covering matter, The fumes of the vine- 


gar eat or corrode the lead and change it to 
white lead. It is then ground and washed in 


water, dried and mixed with linseed oil. Many 
of, you noticed at the Centennial, in the display 
made by paint manufacturers, the cylinders of white 
lead just as they came from over the vinegar. Lin- 
seed oil is made by grinding the seed of the flax plant 
and subjecting this meal to a very great pressure. 
Our supply of flaxseed comes mainly from Russia and 
the East Indies. After the oil is pressed out the 
residue is re-ground, and makes the ‘ cake meal’ that 
is fed to cattle, ”’ 

In mentioning the pressing of the ground seed, the 
hydraulic press may be explained, Turpentine as 
one of the ingredients of some kinds of paint may 
then be taken as a subject, along with resin, tar, and 
the other prodacts of the pine tree, their uses, mode 
of manufacture, etc, The subject of wearing apparel 
gives an opportunity to explain the manner of pro- 
ducing and preparing for use cotton, wool, and silk, 
as well as the different inventors and inventions that 
have made good and cheap clothing possible. In 
fact the number of profitable and interesting subjects 
is only limited by the time and capacity of the 
teacher. 

Another profitable exercise is the daily composition 
exercise, and writing of sentences. My plan is to 
place upon the board six words, one or two of which 
have reference to information imparted several day 
before. All the pupils of the Third Reader grade 
and upwards are required to write upon paper six 
grammatical sentences, entirely correct as to spelling, 
use of capitals and punctuation. For the less ad- 


vanced pupils, three simple words are written, and 
three sentences not having less than five words re- 
quired, but every pupil who can read must write or 
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print the required number. Slips of paper are fur- 
nished to the pupils of a size proportioned to the 
amount accustomed to be written, for while some 
confine themselves to the exacted amount of words, 
others will write half a page. The teacher collects 
the slips when written, marks the errors in his leisure 
moments, and requires the pupils to write the Cor- 
rections at the noon recess of the succeeding day. 
This is an incentive to correctness. Of course, this 
involves the use of a large amount of paper, but di- 
rectors generally will furnish it, if required with other 
school supplies. After the slips are corrected, they 
are to be filed away for future reference and compar- 
ison, if needed. 

The advantages of this sentence writing are many, 
among which are the acquisition of accuracy in 
spélling familiar words, or those in common use, 
readiness in the expression of thought in writing, 
correctness in use of capitals and punctuation marks 
etc. But to be valuable it must be used daily, and 
persisted in. To the great majority of pupils, it is 
not an irksome task, while quite a number take a de- 
light therein. The teacher will be gratified and sur- 
prised at the number needing no correction after a 
few days’ practice. nsumes about 
one half hour of each school day, but in my opin- 
ion, no other single half-hour is so well spent 

Plymouth Meeting, Pa. S. M. 
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THE GOVERNMENT PLAN OF CONSTRUCTINC 
AND FURNISHING SCHOOL HOUSES. 


()% the 27th of November, 1874, the 


Government, in accordance with the 
advice of the Central Commission of Pri- 
mary Instruction, and the Superior Council 
of Hygiene, revised the regulation relative 
to the construction and furnishing of school- 
houses. The following is the new law: 


ArT. I. Zocation,—The site chosen for the erec” 
tion of a school-house shalJl be dry, well-exposed to 
the air, provided with good water; in the country it 
shall be, as far as circumstances will permit, in an 
isolated and elevated position, and in the towns, 
separate from neighboring dwellings. It shall be 
protected from all miasmatic influences, and so situ- 
ated that order and silence within may not be dis- 
turbed by the noise without. The approaches shall 
be easy and free from all that would obstruct, render 
them wet or unhealthy, or endanger the children. 
Wherever practicable, it shall be at least 150 metres 
(492 feet) distant from the cemetery. 

Art. Il. Description and Extent of the Grounds 
and the Buildings.—The extent of the Grounds and 
Buildings shall be proportioned to their object. The 
school population shall be calculated at the rate of 
15 per cent. of the actual population ; the wants of 
the future shall also be taken into account, There 
shall be distinct yards, with separate entrances for 
each sex, and in the « ountry, a garden of at least Io 
ares (1 of an acre), if possible, adjoining the school- 
house. The dimensions of each yard shall be calcu- 


* Translated by Mr. R. K. Buehrle, City Superintendent, 
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lated at the rate of 4 square metres (43 square feet), 
for each pupil, except when less than 3 ares (1,'5 
perches) can be obtained. 

Art. III. Construction.—The building shall be 
plain in appearance, without being destitute of taste. 
The school-rooms shall be, whenever practicable, on 
the first floor. Wherever school-houses of several 
stories are to be erected, they shall be built on 
arches, or on small piles, Everything that might 
produce or acmit dampness is carefully to be guarded 
against. For this purpose, the wall exposed to the 
south-west shall be protected on the interior by an 
inner counter-wall of half a brick thickness, 5 cen- 
timetres (1.9 inches), distant, and attached to the prin- 
cipal wall by hooks of iron. The rooms shall be 
paved (floored), with cement. There shall also be a 
wainscoting of wood or cement from I to I} metres 
(3 to 4 feet) in height. 

If there is a second story, particular attention shall 
be bestowed on the construction of the stairway. 
It shall not open directly in front of a door or of a 
Corridor. ‘The steps shall be straight, and whenever 


possible, 30 centimeters (12 inches) in breadth, 16 | 
centimetres, (6 inches) in height, and 1% metres | 


(4 ft.)in length. The balustrade shall be securely 
fastened at the proper height for the support of the 
children, and so constructed as to prevent the pupils 
from bestriding it, as well as from sliding the hand 
on it, in running down the stairs, or passing between 
the rails. There shall be a landing for, at most, 
five steps. The corridors shall be at least 2 metres 
(6% ft.) in width. If the building contains apart- 
ments for the communal administration, each apart- 
ment shall have a separate entrance. Whenevera 
school for boys and a schooi for girls shall be 
erected on the same site, the apartments of the mas- 
ter shall be separate from those of the mistress, both 
in the class-rooms and in the yards. If the size of 
the grounds will admit of it, there shall be separate 
buildings. 

Every dwelling should contain at least the follow- 
ing apartments: Ist, a parlor or study; 2d, a 
kitchen, serving also as a dining room; 3d, a wash- 
house adjoining the kitchen, with chimney, and 
pumps, if possible, for two kinds of water; 4th, a 
cellar with arched masonry and stone steps ; 5th, 
three bed chambers; 6th, a board garret, or attic ; 
7th, a retreat with a small building annexed con- 
taining the water-closets for the master, a bake-house, 


if necessary, and in the rural communes, a stable, if | 


The kitchen shall contain at least 20 
The apartments on the first 


there is room. 
square metres in area. 


floor shall be at least 3.60 metres in height, and those | 


above 3.5 metres, from floor to ceiling. There shall 


be no internal communication between the dwelling | 


house and the school-room. 
ArT. IV. /nternal Arrangement, Separation of 


the Sexes, Division of the Classes.—There shall be a | 


separate room for every class of 70 pupils, at most. 
In the schools for both sexes, the separation of the 
sexes shall be effected entirely by the arrangement of 
the benches and desks. 

Art. V. Dimensions of the School-rooms,—The 


surface shall be calculated at the rate of a metre (39 | 


inches) per pupil, and comprise space for aisles, plat- 
form, library, etc. The capacity shall not be less 
than 4 cubic metres 500 cubic decimetres per pupil, 
which fixes the height at 4.59 metres (14% feet) at 
least. 


Art. VI. Zhe Distribution of Light.—The school. | 


rooms shall be rectangular in form, the corners slight- 
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! ly rounded; the windows shall be placed on the sides, 
wherever practicable in the direction of northeast and 
northwest. If it is impracticable to arrange the win- 
dows on both sides, they shall, at all events, be on the 
left of the pupils; if practicable, one shall be placed 
in the wall opposite the teacher’s platform, The 
quantity of surface of the glass of the windows 
shall be, at least, equal to one-twentieth of the cubic 
contents of the room, The lower courses of glass 
shall be without polish or frosted. The upper part 
of its sash shall be arranged in such a manner as to 
close of its own accord, The sides and the lower 
part of the window shall open, The windows shall 
be furnished with blinds arranged in such a manner 
as to unfold from below up instead of unrolling from 
above down. 

In the schools in which artificial light is used 
(evening classes, adult classes, etc.), care shall be 
taken to expel the injurious products of combustion, 
by placing above the illuminating apparatus, the 
smoke-pipes in communication with the chimney, and 
arranged in such a manner as to promote ventilation. 
The reflectors shall be about 4% feet above the work- 
ing tables, in order to protect the head of the pupil 
against an excess of temperature, 

Arr. VII. Ventilation and Heating.—Ventilation 
and heating shall be combined in such a manner as 
to maintain in the rooms a mean temperature of from 
57° to 61° F., or 14° to 16° C., to be determined by 
the aid of a wall thermometer, and so as to renew 
the air contained in each class-room at least twice 
an hour. 

Art. VIII. Grounds, or Yard for Exercise —The 
; grounds, or yard for exercise shall be enclosed by a 
| wall of from 6 to 7 feet in height, and ornamented 
with trees. The ground, rendered. solid, and well- 
drained, if necessary, shall be covered with a bed 
or layer of ashes or of gravel. Drainage of rain 
water shall also be provided for. It is to be de- 
sired that there shall be a pump or fountain in 
each yard. A special place shall be reserved for 
gymnastic exercises. As a matter of necessity, it 
is required that there shall be a large pent-house or 
| open shed, wherever practicable, toward the south, 
to serve as a place for recreation during wet and cold 
days. 

ArT. 1X. Wardrobes, Lavers, and Water-Closets.— 
A laver and wardrobe well-aired, for each sex, shall 
be provided outside of the school-room, This ward- 
robe shall be provided with numbered hooks for 
satchels and umbrellas, and also with shelves or cases 
for depositing the baskets of the children, The lavers 
shall be provided with spigots in sufficient number to 
serve for the ablutions of the children, and also to 
develop in them the habit of cleanliness, 

In the water-closet there shall be one seat for every 
fifteen girls or for every 25 boys, and one urinal for 
every fifteen boys. The water closets shall be sep- 
arate for each sex, and divided into apartments for 
a single child, The urinals shall be divided in the 
same manner; the partitions and wainscoting shall 
be painted and sanded, The roof shall be built in 
| such a manner as to shelter the seats and urinals 
from the rain and snow. It shall project at least .85 
metres, (33 inches,) The seats shall be adapted to 
the age of the children, and the doors made in such 
a manner as to leave two openings, the one of 30 
cent. (one foot) at the top of the door, between it and 
the transverse frame of the upper sash, and the other 
below large enough for the feet of the children to re- 
' main visible. The sinks of the water closets shall be 
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constructed in the form of air-tight cisterns, concave 
at the bottom, and provided with an air-shaft attached 
to one of the principal walls of the school-house, and 
which extends above the top of the highest elevation 
of the roof. To render the water-closet inodorous 
without being obliged to use water pipes, recourse 
shall be had to systems of ventilation. 

ART. X. Arrangement and Furniture.—The 
benches and desks shall be arranged for two pupils 
each, and provided with a back to reach to the loins. 
They shall be adapted as far as possible to the size of 
the pupils. A special form shall be adopted for girls 
old enough to engage in sewing. The teacher’s plat- 
form shall be ten inches (25 centimetres) in height 
by § feet (1m.50) in width. It shall be placed against 
the wall opposite the children, and wherever possi- 
ble, along the whole length of the wall. In addition 
to the benches and desks for the pupils, the teacher’s 
desk and the platform, the following are indispensa- 
able in every primary school: 1, Bust, or a framed 
portrait, of the king. 2. Crucifix, 3. One or fwo 
book-cases. 4. Stationary black-board, which shall 
extend, if possible, along the whole length of the 
platform, and shall be at least 4 feet (1m.25) in height; 
there shall be, besides, a movable chart for each divi- 
sion of pupils. 5. Stove for hot air, or hot-air fur- 
nace. 6. Collection of weights and measures, includ- 
ing a scale, a balance, and a surveyor’s chain. 7. 
Two collections, at least, of charts adapted for object 
lessons, national history, sacred history, natural his- 
tory, etc. 8. Map of Europe, map of Belgium, map 
of the province, globe, and plan of the commune. 
g. Small collection of objects of natural history, con- 
sisting, as far as possible, of specimens found in the 
locality or in iltsvenvirons. 10, Clock. 11. Some 
philosophical instruments. 12. Collection of the prin- 
cipal geometrical forms. 13. Frames for inserting 
the programme of exercises and the rules of the 
school. 14. Thermometers, one of which, at least, 
shall be placed along the wall in each class-room. 
The paint or the plaster of the school-room shall be 
of a light gray color, tinged with blue; plain white 
shall be avoided, except for the ceiling. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


HE President of Cornell University, 

Dr. Andrew D. White, is now travel- 

ing in Europe. He forwarded from Paris 

to the Cornell Era the following interesting 

and cheering letter concerning educational 
progress in England : 


THE LETTER. 


Our journey was the most comfortable I have ever 
had, and our stay in England as pleasant as possi ble ; 
hardly a day passed that some act of hospitality was 
not pressed uponus. This was especially the case in 
London, Oxford and Cambridge. Every opportunity 
was given me to consult the men I had most wished 
to see, and to study the various advances made in 
educational matters. 

I have been greatly struck by the marked progress 
there, in everything pertaining to education, since my 
former visits. As regards popular education, the 
English are building up a most nobles;stem. The 
admission of new strata of society to the right of suf- 
frage has forced even the most conservative to admit 
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that provision must be made for public instruction, 
such as the most sanguine Englishmen have never 
dared expect. 

Among the foremost men in this good work is Sir 
Charles Read, Chairman of the London School 
Board—a man who gave up Parliamentary honors to 
devote himself to his present duties. As his col- 
league on the Board of Judges at Philadelphia, I had 
occasion to know something of his earnestness and 
vigor, but since arriving on this side the water, even 
stronger proofs of his fitness have been revealed to 
me. He and his colleagues have just been through 
a hard battle and won a great victory. Although a 
thoroughly Christian man, he had a large part of the 
church against him—he and his friends supporting a 
system of national schools under national control, and 
the other side declaring for a system mainly regudated 
by the church authorities. The battle at one time 
seemed doubtful. During my stay in London, a de- 
monstration of great apparent power was made against 
the National School System—the Bishop of London 
presiding, and a large number of clergymen and gen- 
tlemen of influence joining in a meeting wherein 
secular education was denounced as “ godless’’ and 
“ tending to atheism.” 

Nor was thisall ; the school board had been obliged 
to expend immense sums of money in acquiring sites 
in the midst of populous neighborhoods and in erecting 
large and well-equipped school howses—and they had 
not hesitated to employ the best of teachers at sufficient 
salaries. This expenditure was skillfully used against 
Sir Charles Read and his associates—and mingled with 
the cry of ‘‘godlessness”” was the cry of “ extrava- 
gance.”” Every effort was made to alarm the average 
Englishman by portraying the dangers to his soul 
an d to his pocket. 

But the result has astonished everybody. By im- 
mense majorities such men as Sir Charles Read, Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley and their associates have been con- 
tinued in office, and it may interest some of our 
friends to know that among the members of the Boards 
returned in the interest of National Schools, are at 
least two women. 

By the way, let me here say that I have been not a 
little surprised to find, even in conservative quarters 
in England, how much less fear there is of the 
“woman question” than with us. If a woman is 
really the most fitting candidate fora position ona 
school board, it never seems to occur to anybody to 
reject her because she is a woman,—and it should be 
borne in mind that men of very high social and polit- 
ical standing are glad to take such positions, ‘lhere 
can be no doubt now that Great Britain is to have a 
national and secular education from the primary to 
the most advanced departments of instruction. ‘This 
tendency is to be seen not less strongly in the Uni- 
versities than in the public schools. Since my former 
visits to the Universities all the test oaths and declar- 
ations which barred out students not conforming to 
the established church have been abolished, and there 
seems no injurious check upon freedom of thought. 
I have heard every sort of stirring question in mil- 
itant theology, science and literature discussed in 
College halls and common rooms with the utmost 
fairness and fullness, I doubt whether at this mo- 
ment the Professors and Students of any Universities 
in the world are more fiee to hold any sort of con- 
scientious opinions than are those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


Of course, there are those who Jament this. I was 


present at one of the University sermons when thg 
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preacher—a man of some distinction—bewailed the 
breaking down of the barriers erected by “ the wis- 
dom of our ancestors’’—but it was plain that his 
grief was not shared by any considerable part of the 
University ; another University sermon preached by 
a divine of much greater liberality in thought seemed 
to take much stronger hold upon professors, fellows 
and students. I do not think that the most earnest 
believer in the Church of England has any cause for 
regret in this. One of the foremost radicals in Great 
Britain remarked to me that the most radical ideas 
were treated with more fairness by men of that 
Church than by men of any other religious body, 
an that on this very account the Church is likely to 
hold its present commanding position. Doubtless 
there is much truth in this, A comparison between 
the sermons heard at my former visits and those to | 
which I have listened during the past month led me | 
to the same conclusion. The strongest men in the 
Church no longer set themselves against the progress 

| 

| 





of thought, but march withit. This alone accounts 
for the victory of the National School System at the 
recent elections. Whatever a few men in high posi- 
tion might say as to the “ godlessness” of a national | 
system of education as opposed to a clerical system, | 
the great body of thoughtful and conscientious men in | 
the Church of England, and out of it, quietly decided | 
in favor of an education not anti-Christian but free | 
from ecclesiastical control. 

In my next letter I will give some details as to 
progress in the two great English Universities, espe- 
cially in regard to prominence given to studies in 
political and social sciences and the natural sciences, 
and in regard also to the extension of University | 
privileges throughout England; and, of course, | 
shall not forget my visit to Girton and Neversham 
Colleges at Cambridge, for women. 
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THE GOOD SCHOOLMASTER. 


THOMAS FULLER, 





fence is scarcely any profession in the 
commonwealth more’necessary, which is 
so slightly performed. The reasons whereof, 
I conceive to be these: First, young schol- 
ars make this calling their refuge ; yea, per- | 
chance, before they have taken any degree 
in the university, commence as schoolmasters 
in the country, as if nothing else were re- 
quired to set up this profession but only a 
rod and a ferule. Secondly, others, who are 
able, use it only as a passage to better pre- 
ferment to patch the rents in their ‘present 
fortune, till they can provide a new one, 
and betake themselves to some more gain- | 
ful calling. Thirdly, they are disheartened 
from doing their best with the miserable 
reward which in some places they receive, | 
being masters to their children and slaves to 
their parents. Fourthly, being grown rich 
they grow negligent, and scorn to touch the 
school but by proxy of the usher. But see 
how well our schoolmaster behaves himself. | 
. 
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His genius inclines him with delight to 
his profession. God, of his goodness, hath 
fitted several men for several callings, that 
the necessity of Church and State in all 
conditions may be provided for. And thus 
God mouldeth some for a schoolmaster’s 
life, undertaking it with desire and delight, 
and discharging it withdexterity and happy 
success, 

He studieth his scholars’ natures as care- 
fully as they their books; and ranks their 
dispositions into several forms. And though 
it may seem difficult for him in a great 
school to descend to all particulars, yet ex- 
perienced schoolmasters may quickly make 
a grammar of boys’ natures. 

He is able, and diligent, and methodical 


|in his teaching; not leading rather in a 


circle, than forwards. He minces his pre- 


| cepts for children to swallow, hanging clogs 


on the nimbieness of his own soul that his 
scholars may go along with him. 

He is moderate in inflicting deserved cor- 
rection. Many a schoolmaster better an- 


|swereth the name, fazdofride (boy-bruiser), 


than fatdagogus (boy-teacher); rather tear- 
ing his scholars’ flesh with whipping, than 
giving them good education. No wonder 


| if his scholars hate the Muses, being pre- 


sented unto them in the shapes of fiends and 
furies. Such an Orbilius mars more scholars 
than he makes. ‘Their tyranny hath caused 
many tongues to stammer, which spake plain 
by nature, and whose stuttering at first was 
nothing else but fears quavering on their 
speech at their master’s presence, and whose 
mauling them about their heads hath dulled 
those who in quickness exceeded their 
master. 

To conclude, let this, amongst other mo- 
tives, make schoolmasters careful in their 
place—that the eminences of their scholars 


| have commended the memories of their 


schoolmasters to posterity.—‘‘Ho/y State.”’ 
—_— —~—> --——- 


HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


~* EOGRAPHY is so easy for children to 
J acquire, and generally so well taught, 
at the present day, that I fancy very few 
hints on this subject will be necessary. In 
teaching geography, depend very much 


}upon the eye to assist the memory. I 


know a very successful teacher who, with 
only a pan of sand, a small stick, and a 
supply of water, gave to his class represen- 
tations of seas, lakes, rivers, peninsulas, con- 
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tinents, islands, and all the numberless ob- 
jects which so often slip through a child’s 
memory, as mere words entirely uncon- 
nected with ideas. A pool of water in a 
bed of sand is something definite to him, 
and when you name it a lake he understands 
it; but ‘‘a body of ‘fresh water surrounded 
by land,’’ suggests but very little, if any- 
thing, to his mind. 

Accustom the children early to drawing 
maps of the things immediately around 
them, such as the school-house and yard, 
and have them do this upon a certain scale ; 
in this way they will form a much better 
idea of sizes and distances. When you take 
up the study of any country, if there is 
anything brought from that country which 
they use, either for food or clothing, make 
that fact prominent, as, beside the informa- 
tion gained, it will make the country seem 
more real and tangible. How many of the 
children, or even the grown people, could 
tell us where the things are produced which 
we see around us every day? and yet with- 
out such knowledge we are certainly igno- 
rant. 

I scarcely need say, when they are suf- 
ficiently advanced, have them draw on the 
blackboard a map of each country as they 
pass over it. 


GRAMMAR, 


I do not believe in trying to teach young 
children the intricate relations, or subtle- 
ties, of language. I think that children 
usually begin parsing and analyzing far too 
early, and often fail utterly, simply because 
their minds are not sufficiently mature to 
grasp the subject. As I hinted in my re- 
marks on general exercises, much may be 
done towards teaching them the names of 
the parts of speech, and their simpler rela- 
tions, by object lessons: and better in this 
way than any other. Use the blackboard 
freely, writing simple sentences, and asking 
the scholars to name the various parts of 
speech, until they can do it both quickly 
and correctly. 

Then make them see clearly the distinction 
between subject and object, before you go a 
step further. I believe that, at present, 
grammar is the best abused science taught 
in our schools. Young children are often 
required to commit to memory abstract 
propositions whose meaning they do not 
and cannot comprehend ; and, by the time 
they get through the grammar, it is all a 


hopeless muddle. I spealfrom sad experi- 
ence. Always correct your scholars when 





they use ungrammatical expressions, in their 
common conversation. It is of far more 
importance, at present, that they should ac- 
quire right habits of speech, than that they 
should know how to parse their sentences. 
We all know persons of culture and liberal 
education who must continually watch 
themselves, or make blunders which annoy 
and mortify them: while others, far infe- 
rior in knowledge, always speak correctly 
by mere force of association and habit. I 
know a very scholarly man who, when he 
gets very much excited, uses the double 
negative, which cools him off immediately. 

There are some mistakes which children 
almost invariably make. After you have 
corrected these a few times, ask one of the 
most heedless ones to notice, through the 
day, if any make the same mistake, and 
report to you at night. A few days of this 
practice will cure that one, and then you 
can take up another. In such a school as | 
suppose you are teaching, they ought not to 
go far in grammar, so I will give no more 
hints. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


There are some things which seem to 
come under no particular head, and yet 
which I did not quite like to omit, so I 
have concluded to mix them all together in 
one dish, and, as was the custom in olden 
times, let each one dip in, and help herself 
to what she needs. If you do not like old 
customs and mixed dishes, leave this letter 
for your neighbor. 

You find your school-house with none of 
the luxuries, and, as we should think, few 
of the necessaries of teaching. Do not be 
content to let it remain so, if you can avoid 
it. Interest the parents in your school if 
possible. Have the children learn some 
little songs and calisthenic exercises; let 
John Smith speak. a piece, and Katie Jones 
have a short recitation—anything which 
will please and attract the parents—and then 
invite them all in. When you get them 
there, lay before them your needs, and if 
they are not able to supply them, they may 
help you in other ways. 

A few years ago there was, at the West, a 
school destitute of almost every conveni- 
ence, and into this school went a New-Eng- 
land teacher from one of our city schools. 

At first she looked around her in dismay ; 
but not being one of the despairing sort, 
she proposed to the people, if they were 
not able to make the house comfortable, to 
get up a festival in which the children 
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should do their part, the housewives pro- 
viding refreshments for sale. In the coun- 
try, where they have few entertainments, 
such a thing is always well patronized; and 
though this was in a thinly settled region, 
they cleared over fifty dollars. From that 
time, the parents seemed to feel a double 
interest in the school, and went in very 
often to see the things used which they had 
helped to buy. Many little things can be 
improved by your own exertions; for boys 
and girls love to work if the teacher will 
work with them, and are very proud of the 
results of their labor. If possible, have 
some pictures, or flowers, or something else 
pleasant, where the scholars can see them 
every day, that their love for the beautiful 
may grow with their knowledge. 

Be careful of the manners of your pupils. 
Some of them, probably, come from rude, 
coarse homes, where they have no training, 
and all they will ever receive must come 
from you. Require them to be polite to 
each other, as well as to you, and they 
will, in time, learn to be ashamed of 
coarseness and rudeness. It will take 
time and patience, but if some of these 
neglected ones shall learn from you to be 
gentle-mannered, respecting themselves and 
others, you will be repaid. Do not neglect 
or despair of the most unpromising mate- 
rial, for you can never know what treasures 
may be hidden beneath a coarse, uncouth 
exterior. As much as possible, infuse your 
own individuality into the school. If you 
are teaching geography, tell the children 
something you have known or read your- 
self about those countries. They will be 
far more interested in it than in anything 
the book can tell them, Vitalize all the 
knowledge you impart. Do not confine 
yourself to any one method or routine, but 
try to make a variety; and when they tire 
of one way, and their attention flags, try 
something else. Invent methods of your 
own. I do not claim that those which I 
have suggested are the best possible, but 
they are a few among many good ones, and 
may help you till your experience teaches 
you better ones. 

Finally, my young friend, you will find 
teaching no flowery path; but it is one of 
the paths which, if rightly followed, leads 
upward. In this humble position, you may 
be moulding the minds which shall mould 
the next generation. The responsibility is 
a weighty one, and should not be lightly 
undertaker. Be patient and gentle, but 
ever firm; govern yourself first, and most 
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strictly of all; seek, not popularity, but the 
highest good of your pupils; and, in time, 
you shall gather sheaves which you will not 
be ashamed to lay at the Master’s feet. If 
you wish above all for fame, or reward, or 
even appreciation, you are in the wrong posi- 
tion ; but if you wish to be useful and help- 
ful to your generation, you can find no bet- 
ter place, and may say, with the poet: 
Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages—all about me forgotten 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have 
done. 


—N. E. Fournal of Education 
OUR NATION’S NEED. 


T appears, from the report of the National 
Bureau of Education, that we lack 100,- 
ooo teachers in order to have one for every 
forty children of the whole school popula- 
tion of the United States. This vast num- 
ber seems to exceed both credibility and 
possibility, but so the figures are given. 
At this rate, can we expect the voters of 
A. D. Ig00, or even the year 1950, to be 
more competent than we deploringly find 
them by thousands now? Just think! There 
must be a large proportion of four millions 
of children absolutely without even a teacher, 
and no less than one hundred thousand of 
picked men and women—a great army— 
are immediately and pressingly needed to 
fill this one great gap in the bulwarks to 
guard the nation from a most threatening 
peril, for all these waifs will grow up able 
to vote or to fight, and ready to do the one 
or the other with equally careless unreason, 
and with no heartfelt tie binding them to 
loyalty or patriotism—knowing nothing 
about it, indeed. 

Here, where I write, there are teachers 
enough, and good ones. ‘Their influence is 
active and good. ‘They rank well in the 
community, and they are bringing forward 
a generation that will be well imbued mor- 
ally and mentally. But let me glance at 
the present and passing race. Quite near 
is a young woman who has graduated in al- 
gebra, rhetoric, and what not? She would 
teach, but she feels above teaching a, b, c’s. 
So she is idle, and sadly despondent. About 
as far off is a man who has been diligently 
training a dog and a cat to beg and nod, 
and otherwise ‘‘perform,’’ patiently using 
real skill and mych time on dumb brutes, 
which can only live six or eight years, and 
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which, when they die, are dead. This man 
would make a valuable one of the 100,000, 
better than the lady graduate, although he 
writes of teaching his dogs ‘‘trics.’’ 

Close at hand again is a mother, good and 
kind, but so totally illiterate as not even to 
know the alphabet. But she will send her 
boy to school as soon as he is six, and he 
will go at once to the principal’s room! 
That’s because in our well-graded public 
school the principal is put at the bottom in- 
stead of the top, and it is wonderful to see 
how the leaven rises through the whole 
lump. At first there was dumb astonish- 
ment at this daring deed of paying a prin- 
cipal about $130 a month for téaching baby 
scholars. Then there was ‘‘arow.” But now, 
in the third year, there is unmitigated satis- 
faction, and a great deal of pleasurable ap- 
preciation. The little ones are glowing with 
ardor. The county superintendent finds the 
advancing grades a year or two ahead of the 
same ages in other schools. If a visitor en- 
ters when a class is reciting scarcely an eye 
is turned, so earnestly are the eyes and 
thoughts glued to the page. But this tension 
is relieved before the strain is felt. Letters, 
numbers, slates, blocks, colors, maps, etc., 
alternate every ten minutes or so, and dis- 
mission comes early to this bright happy 
little swarm, so that the chief has some time 
left for a class or two from the high school. 
One term of this cheerful course secures the 
elementary education of the child. For it 
finds learning so delightful, so real—not 
much spelling-book bewilderment, but real 
reading and printing and counting and map- 
naming, all true and satisfying knowledge— 
that it will find its own way along paths that 
have been opened so well, and proved so 
pleasant. 

Undoubtedly a great national school-want 
is a better teaching of the a, 4, c’s. A prom- 
ising sign of closer attention to the elements 
of learning is seen in the rapidly extending 
use of Dr. Leigh’s versions of the principal 
First Readers. In these the types are so 
shaded as to show silent letters and parts, 
by light lines; the heavy lines showing the 
sounds that actually compose the word, so 
that the words are at once orthographic and 
phonetic. This method is extending through 
the larger cities, has been long in use in St. 
Louis, and is everywhere reported on with 
great approval. In the West the advantages 
of phonetic spelling are becoming so gener- 
ally understood that we find the circulars of 
a college (Wheaton, Illinois,) printed in the 
digraphic transition style approved by the 





National Spelling Association. In many 
schools the writing of words in the phono- 
graphic character is made an aid in impart- 
ing facility to the hand while it necessitates 
exact pronunciation. All these methods 
tend to make better as well as more ready 
readers, because of securing clearer and more 
perfect enunciation and more natural in- 
flection. 

In France, the Duployé stenograph is put 
into use in the public schools, and in parts 
of Italy and Germany the Gabelsberger sys- 
tem or the resembling method of Stolze; 
while in England the unsatisfactory results 
of the schools for the totally illiterate have 
induced a powerful movement there in favor 
of phonetic methods, which have been found 
to secure not only an ability to read and 
write, but an inclination to continue in 
practice, and benefit self and others by it. 

w. 
ee 
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TTCHE difficulties that attend us in teaching these 

branches are mainly two: 1. Lack of material 
for illustration, 2, Lack of power to make the sub- 
ject under discussion one of profitable interest, with 
a limited supply of illustrative material. The former 
of these difficulties is felt by all in a greater or less 
degree, and will perhaps never be entirely obviated. 
Certain things, such as the bones of the human skele- 
ton, are hard to obtain; also, in botany, it is almost 
impossible to pass over some connecting links in the 
lesson at a time of year when the required specimens 
cannot be obtained, or, if attainable, they are not in 
a fresh condition, Lack No. 2 is one of the greatest 
difficulties with which a teacher meets. But as the 
good housewife is she who, with small means and a 
limited supply from which to choose, can at all times 
keep her children tidy and presentable, and her table 
attractive, so the good teacher is she who can over- 
come this inward lack and serve a palatable mental 
collation from unpromising ingredients. It is a con- 
soling thought, too, that the power to do this can be 
very materially increased by cultivation and experi- 
ence. - 

The benefits resulting from the science-lessons are 
numerous. The first one theoretically is this: It 
familiarizes the minds of children with facts that they 
ought to know, and which many of them would ac- 
quire in no other way. When we think of the many 
homes, where almost total ignorance exists in regard 
to physical phenomena; where the command, “* Know 
thyself,” is utterly disregarded in a physiological 
sense ; and where there is a firm belief that some 
things were made for use, but many other things just 
happened into exister.ce without any use at all, and 
then reflect that many of our pupils come from just 
such homes as these; we must know that the theo- 
retical idea will be found correct when submitted to 
the practical test. 

Moreover, we owe it to these simple, plodding peo- 
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ple, to open the doors of knowledge to their children, 
wider than they were ever opened for them. These 
hard-working citizens know that they can give hardly 
a thought to anything, except to keep their children 
supplied with food and clothes; but nevertheless, 
they take great pride in these same children, and, re- 
alizing their own lack of education, are anxious that 
their children shall come out of the common school 
very far in advance of them in general scholarship. 
Further, many a parent has some acquaintance with 
these studies; but most with the cares of a family rest- 
ing upon them, and the wearying labor of the count- 
ing room or shop to engage their attention, take as 
their mental recreation the news of the day, and 
think they have time for nothing more. But let 
Susan or John get to searching for “specimens,” or 
inquiring * the reason why,”’ or noting this peculiar- 
ity as compared to the one spoken of in the school 
room, and the father’s paper is thrown aside, a lost 
enthusiasm is rekindled. ‘The mother’s quick phil- 
osophy and keenness of perception are brought to 
bear upon this and that point, and the fifteen minute 
lesson at school is like the small seed sown. The 
fruit brought forth in the home-circle is a thoughtful 
ness and intelligence on the part of the children that 
helps greatly in making them manly men and 
womanly women. This culture, if given at all, must 
be begun early, as comparatively few of our children 
remain in school long enough even to fit themselves 
for the high school. 

The second useful result is this: It furnishes profita 
ble food for the mind, and conse juently profitable 
topics for conversation. The mind is ever busy. As 
of old, “the thought of the heart is only evil con- 
tinually;’’ hence, it is an object to present something 
to the youthful mind worthy of being grasped by it. 
And is it not far better for the boys and girls to study 
the delicate structure of the muscles in the roast upon 
the dinner-table, or to test the truth of the statement 
that the bones of the flying birds are hollow when 
prairie chicken is the bill of fare, than to be ponder- 
ing on some disgraceful street scene, or brooding 
over some fancied injury from a school-mate? Is 
not one happier, who can look with admiration upon 
a sunflower, feel an interest in observing the Shep 
herd’s Purse, and see utility in the downy dandelion 
seeds, than one who only sees in one a coarse yellow 
flower, in the second an insignificant weed, and in 
the last a pretty, harmless plaything ? 

The third useful result we would notice is that it 
quickens the power of observation in pupils, and 
teachers also. The points of interest discussed in 
the school-room, in regard to plant or animal, or 
natural phenomena, are sure to lead to the discovery 
of other and perhaps similar points of interest by the 
pupil himself. The teacher also, looking at thing 
with regard to the interest they would possess in the 
school-room, sees many things which otherwise would 
be passed without thought or comment. Old and 
well-known facts to the teacher, also take a new sig- 
nificance. 

The habit of observing nature once succesfully 
begun, sooner or later there comes to the mind the 
conviction that all things were created for some end; 
that though “the reason why” may often be but dimly 
understood by us, still it is evident that the “ Great 
Architect of the Universe”’ had a design in making 
all that is made. This realization is, I think, impor- 
tant to our well-being here and hereafter. 

Lastly, let us notice the benefit arising from the 
science lessons in the increased zest with which the 
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pupils engage in the ordinary school work. This is, 
perhaps, more apparent in the lower grades. Here it 
enables children to understand many things in their 
reading lessons which could not be thoroughly ex- 
plained without their knowledge of things taught in 
the science lessons. Moreover, a lesson has an in- 
creased interest, when the children’s knowledge of 
the subject extends farther than the facts stated in the 
lesson.—J//inois Schoolmaster. 


FEWER RULES AND MORE COMMON 
SENSE. 
HE average school teacher is strong in the direc- 
tion of rules, Weakness will be unblushingly 
acknowledged in arithmetic; perfect harmony is not 
claimed betwéen subjects and predicates ; large cities 
change their location with a rapidity and utter disre- 
gard of space that quite puts to shame the achieve- 
ments of Aladdin and his wonderful lamp; but 
strength, harmony and fixedness are always found to 
perfection in the rules of the school. If school rules 
were always in harmony with sanitary rules, this page 
might be occupied with other discussions—unfortu- 
nately they are not in such harmony, 
lake for example, the almost universal rule that 
pupils shall spend the recesses in the school-yards 
and playgrounds. On a beautiful day in June, 
Brown, trustee of public school No. 505, enters the 
school about 11 A.M. He finds the room deserted 
save by the teachers and two or three pupils. One of 
the latter is writing on the teacher’s roll-book, an- 
other filling ink-wells, while the third has just re- 
turned from the corner grocery with five cents’ worth 
of pickles, which the teacher holds in a paper parcel, 
and would have, ere this, shared with her fellows, 
but for the inopportune entrance of Brown. 


** Recess ?” asks Brown, with an upward inflection 
of voice, 

* Yes, sir,’ replies Miss Smith, deftly putting the 
paper parcel into her desk, while the lids of several 


other desks close over a variety of articles, from a 
piece of “lovely blue silk” to the New York “ Ledg- 
er.” ‘We send them all into the yard at recess. 
Children cooped up in school-rooms need a mouthful 
of fresh air and a bit of sunshine. Getting health 
and bodily vigor, you know.” 

As Brown walks down the shady side of the street 
he says to himself: “She understands children, 
Don’t drill them to death. Gives them a mouthful 
of air. She ought to be promoted.” 

Miss. Smith says: ‘I was so afraid I couldn’t eat 


my pickle. I’m just dying for one. Say, girls, how 
would you have your new dress cut? What a guy 
Miss Jones is-in that old dress. There goes the bell. 


Dear me! why couldn’t recess be an hour long, so | 
could eat pickles ! : 

On a windy, rainy day in December, Brown turns 
the corner on his way to P. S. No. 505. As he does 
so a gust of wind turns his umbrella and his hat rolls 
in the gutter while trying to repair damages; he gives 
a sigh of relief as the outer door of P, S. No. 505 
shuts with a bang, and he is secure from the fury ol 
the storm. He passes to the school-rooms and finds 
them deserted, as before. 

“ Recess!”’ says Brown, this time with a down- 
ward inflection of voice. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Miss Smith; “children cooped 


up,” etc. 
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“Not much sun to-day,” says Brown, smiling 
grimly. 


“Well, no, but plenty of air; moist air, too. A 
little rain is good for goslings,” and Miss Smith smiles 
at her witticism, but awakes no responsive smile. 

“I think I'll go into the gymnasium and see the 
children,”’ says Brown. 

Miss Smith essays to stop him by introducing other 
school topics, but in vain. Down narrow, crooked, 
ill-lighted back stairs Brown gropes his way, in im- 
minent risk of making Mrs. B.a widow. He reaches 
the gymnasium or playground. In the language of 
ordinary mortals the gymnasium of P. S. No. 505 
would be called the cellar. But ordinary mortals did 
not affix the names to the different apartments of P. 
S.No. 505. Brown finds the flagged floor sticky and 
damp. Through the open door the biting wind 
viciously rushes. Most of the children stand along 
the side of the room shivering, wishing for the bell to 
ring, and, in the dim light, looking like the spirits in 
the Frozen Circle of Dante’s Inferno. A few irre- 
pressibles running around and yelling at the top of 
their voices help to fill out the picture. 

“« Getting a breath of fresh air?” asks Brown of a 
group in a corner, where the noise will allow him to 
speak. 

“Getting a cold,’’ says Patsy Murphy, standing 
first on one foot and then onthe other, who, being a 
new boy, fails to recognize the august personage 
who addressed them, ‘ Teacher says it’s healthy. 
Wish she had to come down here every day! She’d 
be rather sick,” 

Brown returns to the school-room. ‘ Miss Smith, 
don’t you think the boys, on such days as these, bet- 
ter have their recess in the rooms, and only those 
pass out who must do so ?” 

“Why, Mr. Brown! who ever heard of such an 
idea? Think of the noise! They would litter the 
floor with apple skins, and the teachers would have 
to look after them every minute. Besides, it wouldn’t 
do to break over the rules.” 

Brown turned down the street, As he buttoned 
his coat, he said, ‘I wish Miss Smith had a little 
common sense,” but no word of promotion this time, 

Miss Smith said to herself: “ What could make 
Mr. Brown so cross! Have a recess in the rooms in- 
deed, because it happens'to rain! Next he would 
want such a recess when it is cloudy, when it is cold, 
when it is hot, and what time could the teacher get 
to eat an apple and have avlittle chat? No, I'll let 
him know that I keep the rules.” 

Fellow-teachers, Brown was and isright. What Miss 
Smith. needs,—what we all need,—is more common 
sense. In pleasant and mild weather, to the average 
boy or girl, a run in a school-yard or well-lighted 
play-ground is beneficial. It were better for the moral 
and physical well-being of primary children if the 
teachers joined them. If, like our German friends, 
they directed their sports, suggested games, chose the 
sides, led the singing, tried to get back to their own 
childhood, it would be infinitely better for both par- 
ties. But we prefer to keep the rules. Children are 
turned out and left to their own devices, the teachers, 
meanwhile, indulging in pickles and gossip. The rule 
is made inflexible. Children recovering from sickness, 
children ill-clad and suffering with colds, must go 
into the yard because it is the rule. Girls, fourteen 


to sixteen, at critical periods of their life, must go 
and “stand on the line” for ten or fifteen minutes, 
with only thin shoes to protect them from the heat- 
extracting flagging. 


If notes are brought to be ex- 
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cused, to be sure, they are excused; but often so un- 
graciously that a girl will, as one said, “ die before 
she brought another note.” All of this that a rule 
may be kept. 

The exclusion of pupils from the school-room in 
the morning, regardless of the weather, until the 
clock indicates the appointed minute, re-enacts again 
the story of Procrustes. Teachers sit in well-warmed 
rooms, discussing last night’s party, while little girls 
shiver in the bleak play-ground. “Serves them right 
for coming so early!” Not so! The children 
dread the biting wind less than the cutting words, 
and often the rod, which falls upon them if late. In 
their anxiety to avoid these, and knowing of the in 
clemency of the weather, after a long, cold walk they 
arrive, half-frozen, at the school-room, to find the 
door closed in conformity to a rule made in July. 
Give the children fair play. Let the rules be made 
for their good and not for our personal convenience. 

An old farmer’s son returned from college. He 
talked finely about the dignity of labor and the chem- 
ical constituents of the soils. Spring wore into sum- 
mer and summer into autumn, and no useful result 
came from his dissertations. One night at family 
prayers the old farmer exclaimed: “ O Lord! Thou 
hast given John a power of book larnin’, but we 
pray Thee, give him a little ‘gumption,’ too.” The 
Schools have a “power” of rules. Let us offer the old 
farmer’s prayer for a “little gumption.”’—.Savdfarian. 


~~. 


THE TEACHER AS A MAN.—What the teacher 
should be as a man, to be a true educator. The 
teacher should be a person of quick perception, of 
good judgment, of broad, deep, tender sympathies, 
that he come directly to the hearts of his pupils, 
with a strong will, and a sacred regard for truth and 
duty. He should be a whoie-souled man, full of 
wisdom, full of energy, full of faith. He should 
be cheerful, hopeful, self-possessed, enthusiastic, de- 
cided. It is the spirit, the temper, the life of the 
teacher which impresses the child; and these uncon- 
sciously find expression in the teacher’s face, in the 
tones of his voice, in his manners, Some one has 
said, ‘A beautiful form is better than a beautiful 
face, but a beautiful behavior is better than a beauti- 
ful form.’’ ‘What a man is tells for vastly more 
than what he says.’”’ And what he is “is the treas- 
ure which a life has gathered.” The personal in- 
fluence of the teacher is the most powerful means 
of moulding the character of the child. Another 
has said, “‘ Of this, at least, we may be sure; the fixed 
and everlasting principles of character cannot be 
put aside, nor bribed, nor held in suspense, either to 
accommodate our moral indolence, or to atone for 
our neglect. What we are daily sowing in self-dis- 
cipline, we shall reap in the failure or success of our 
work. We are watched, we are studied, we are 
searched through and through, by those we under- 
take to lead—not ina jealous or malignant criticism, 
but in earnest good faith. A manhood that is manly, 
a womanhood that is womanly—these are not such 
ugly sights that young hearts should turn away from 
them or disown their fascination. 








— -< ———— 


THomMAS CARLYLE: “ The older I grow—and I 
now stand upon the brink of eternity—the more comes 
back to me the sentence in the catechism which I 
learned when a child, and the fuller and deeper be- 
comes its meaning: ‘ What is the chief end of man ? 





To glorify God, and to enjoy Him forever.’” 
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HE proceedings of the tenth annual 

session of the Greene county Teach- 
ers’ Institute comes to us in a neatly-issued 
pamphlet comprising forty pages. 

THE directors of Lower Saucon township, 
Northampton county, contributed five dol- 
lars to the Educational Hall fund, and the 
contribution appears in the printed report 
to the credit of Northumberland county. 
The name of the county was probably ab- 
breviated in the manuscript to the printer, 
and hence the error in credit. We take 
pleasure in making the correction. 


THE Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is very much gratified with the recep- 
tion of his late annual report. Numerous 
commendatory letters have been received 
from gentlemen whose good opinion he is 
proud to merit, and the Press of the State, 
with one voice, have spoken words of praise | 
in respect to it. When a people cannot 
only bear with good humor, but accept with 
thanks, such lessons as that report contains, 
it augurs well for further progress. 





WE are exceedingly gratified at the zeal | 
manifested by the superintendents from 
whom we have heard in the work of gathering 
together the facts concerning the history of 
education in their several jurisdictions. Old | 
records are being searched, old men with} 
good memories are being visited, works on 
local history are being examined, circulars 
asking for information are being issued, and 
it now logks as if the results would be very 
complete and permanently valuable. It is 
a good sign, showing the general interest in | 
the subject already awakened, that the local | 
newspapers in several localities have begun 
to prepare and publish historical sketches 
relating to education. 


} 





THE Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association held a meeting at 
Harrisburg, February 22d. Present, Messrs. 


Buehrle, Schaeffer, Shaub, and Miss Mc- | 


Cord ; absent, Mr. Jones. It was organized 
by electing Supt. R. K. Buehrle chairman, 
and Miss Mary McCord secretary. The 
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EPARTMENT. 


Committee cut out a large amount of work 
for the next meeting at Erie. They resolved 
to invite the Canadian teachers to come 
across the lake and pay us a visit. A like 
invitation will probably be extended to the 
teachers of Western New York and North- 
eastern Ohio. A grand excursion to Niag- 
ara is also contemplated. The hospitality 
of the people of Erie is inexhaustible ; so let 
delegations from all the counties and cities 
make the occasion a grand one. 

Tue third annual meeting of the ‘‘ Liter- 
ary Association’’ of Juniata county, was 
held in the Halls of Airy View Academy, 
Port Royal, January 30 and 31. The mem- 
bership of the Association is composed of 
delegates from the Literary Associations 
throughout the county ; and in the course 
of the proceedings the interesting fact was 
presented that there is at present in opera- 
tion a flourishing Literary Society in every 
township in the county except one, and 
in one township there are three of these 
valuable educational agencies. Juniata is 
certainly at the ‘‘head of the class’’ in this 
line of useful effort. It is even understood 
that her school men are bent on organizing 
a Literary Society in every school-house. 
Success to them. 





** EveRY teacher, and every director of public 
schools, at least in this State, should receive regu- 
larly, and read thoroughly, THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL; and those who do not, in our opin 


ion, are neglecting that which is indispensable to thei: 
j > > 


own usefulness and efficiency as teachers or directors. 
The only thing we regret with regard to the journal 


| aforesaid, is, that it is not issued weekly instead of 
| monthly, thereby increasing its usefulness.” 


The above is from one of our wide-awake 
newspapers. The “regret’’ expressed is one 
common to many of the best friends ot 
the JourRNAL. ‘If one-half of those whos 
names ought to be on our subscription lists 
would put them there, we would lose no 
time in changing the JouRNAL from 4a 
monthly to a weekly. ‘The matter rests 
mainly in the hands of the teachers. With 
| their help we are ready to launch the new 

boat at once. 


Tue State Teachers’ Association of IIli- 
nois, at its recent session, appointed a com- 

mittee of five to take into consideration the 
| exhibition of school work at the Paris Ex- 
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pos tion in 1878. It was through the agency 
of this Association that Illinois made her 
exhibition at Philadelphia. The same dis- 
irterestedness and energy will doubtless 
enable her to send a fine exhibit to Paris. 
What will Pennsylvania do? We cannot af- 
ford to rest on our Centennial laurels. They 
must be renewed, or they will surely fade. 

But why not have a United States exhibi- 
tion at Paris? Must each State act in this 
matter for itself? Is there anything to pre- 
vent all the States from uniting in an ex- 
hibit that shall be national, doing justice to 
our system of public instruction, without 
being broken into fragments and marred 
in effect by endless repetitions and dupli- 
c7tes ? 


THE editors of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education decline, in accordance with the 
expressed wishes of the teachers, to merge 
their journal in the new weekly North-West- 
ern Journal of Education. The reason of this 
declination is not hostility to the new enter- 
prise, but an unwillingness to dispense with 
the aid of an instrumentality which has 
rendered much effective service to the 
school cause. The teachers fear that the 
proposed change would stand in the way 
of their having full reports of their local 
meetings, full information in relation to 
legislative action on school matters, and a 
fair chance to fight the enemy on his own 
ground. Our opinion is, that they are 
right. And, by the way, it is only just to say 
that this Wisconsin Journal is one of the 
ablest and most readable magazines of the 
kind in the country. 





THE Principal of the State Normal School 
in Maryland has been for some years ¢x-off- 
cto State Superintendent of Schools. The 
work of the two positions has been all along 
too heavy for one man, and Prof. Newell, 
who has performed it, though under pro- 
test, to the satisfaction of all, now insists 
upon a change. He says in his late report: 


The views which I have entertained and consist- 
ently advocated for nine years, from considerations 
of public interest, have of late been strengthened and 
deepened by an admixture of personal considerations. 
“* Non sum gualis eram ;” the labor, the care, and 
the worry, which were once borne without visible 
strain, are beginning now in the tenth year to make 
an impression. I can no longer furget that 1 am at- 
tempting to do two men’s work; and the recent loss 
of three faithful fellow-laborers in the same cause 
within a very few months, and under circumstances 
indicating overwork as in some degree the cause, has 
given emphasis to my conviction, so early and so re- 
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peatedly expressed, that the duties of State Superin- 
tendent should be separated from those belonging to 
the Principal of the State Normal School. I shall 
therefore request the State Board of Education to re- 
scind the By-Law under which the double duties are 
performed by me, as soon as it can be done without 
injury to the public service; and as I shall consider 
it to be my duty to advocate the creation of the office 
of State Superintendent of Education, it is right to 
state that I shall not be a candidate for the position, 
in case the General Assembly should create the office. 





THE management of the Permanent Ex- 
position at Philadelphia seem to be in earn- 
est in regard to the establishment of an ed- 
ucational department. As previously stated, 
they have assigned on the floor of the Main 
Building a space amply large and well suited 
for the purpose. As we understand the 
matter, the exhibition will be divided into 
two parts: first, that for which the material 
will be furnished and displayed by individu- 
als, as text-books, school furniture, school 
apparatus, etc. ; and, second, a pedagogical 
museum, for which the material will be 
searched for and selected. It is proposed 
that it shall contain all that is best calcu- 
lated to exemplify and illustrate schools and 
school systems. The plan of organization 
is intended to be similar to the plans which 
have proven successful in undertakings of 
the kind in Europe. The work of procur- 
ing the material and arranging the display 
has been placed in the hands of a commit- 
tee of school men located mostly in Phila- 
delphia. They hold weekly meetings, and 
are making vigorous efforts to render the 
project a success. 





A GENTLEMAN, now serving in the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, in conversation re- 
cently, held that the salaries of the superin- 
tendents of our schools are quite too high, 
and ought to be reduced. ‘The average sal- 
ary paid these officers, including city super- 
intendents, isa little over $1,300 per annum. 
For this sum they are expected to devote 
their whole time, talent, and strength to the 
wearing and responsible duties of their of- 
fice. In addition, nearly all of them are 
compelled to travel thousands of miles in a 
year, paying all the expenses out of their 
own pockets. 

This same gentlemen was, a few days sub- 
sequent to the conversatlon alluded to above, 
arguing very strongly that the salaries of the 
judges of our courts should be increased. 
He did not see how they could live and 
keep a family on their present salaries. Their 
salaries are now $4,000 per annum and 
mileage! Some of them are not engaged in 
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the duties of their office more than one-half 
or one-third of their time! 

Now, we appreciate the worth of a learned 
judiciary. We have no complaint to utter 
against their being well paid. But we do 
say that it requires a man as able, as schol- 
arly, as cultured, to fill the office of Superin- 
tendent cf Schools as it does that of a Judge 
of our Courts. Indeed, we can name coun- 
ties in which the superintendent, in any fair 
comparison of general or professional learn- 
ing, of mental depth or breadth, of all that 
goes to make a full-grown man, outranks 
the judge. Is there any reason under 
Heaven in such a case why the judge should 
have easy times, a salary of $4,o00 and 
mileage, and the superintendent work all 
the year round for $1,300, or less, and pay 
his own expenses? 

The gentlaman above spoken of is a law- 
yer; but upon what ‘‘meat’’ do lawyers feed, 
that they should be made rich and comfort- 
able, while those, their equals in the other 
professions, must live in poverty or starve? 

The gentleman is a lawyer; we are a 
teacher; and it is quite time that teachers 
should claim, at least, a show of justice at 
the hands of public men. 


GOVERNOR Rosinson, of New York, in 
his recent message, says: ‘‘I would also sug- 
gest an inquiry as to whether the norma 
schools are really worth to the system what 
they cost.’’ As might be expected, this 
suggestion found men ready to act upon it 
in the Legislature, and the Committee of 
Ways and Means have been instructed by 
resolution to inquire into the condition and 
working of the normal schools, and the ex- 
tent of their usefulness to the State. 

New York has been exceedingly liberal 
to her normal schools, She has probaby 
expended froma million and half to two 
millions of dollars on buildings alone, and 
she feots annual bills for running expenses 
to the amount of some $150,000., The peo- 
ple who furnish all this money have an un- 
doubted right to know what becomes of it, 
and whether it is put to the best of uses. 
But we trust for the sake of the great work 
of training teachers generally, and we 
might add for the sake of popular education 
everywhere, the inquiry will be broad, and 
give due consideration to all the facts bear- 
ing upon the case. A partial investigation 
by prejudiced parties will do immense harm; 
much of good is to be hoped from a fair in- 
quiry by men who can look on all sides of a 
question, 
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One thing is clear: the normal school 
question is to be re-argued and re-settled. 
Our normal school men had better at once 
clear their decks for action, for enemies are 
in hot pursuit of them, and soon they will 
feel the effects of their fire. That they will 
be victorious in the end we do not for a 
moment doubt; but that they will lose 
nothing in the contest we are not prepared 
to maintain. Normal schools for the train- 
ing of teachers must be a part of every effi- 
cient public school system; but those we 
have in Pennsylvania, as well as those they 
have in New York, can probably be much 
improved. We welcome all movements 
looking in that direction. 

WE had hoped that ere this at least one, 
if not more, of our State Normal Schools 
would establish in connection with its 
Model School, a Kindergarten for the pur- 
pose of acquainting the teachers in training 
with the philosophy that underlies the sys- 
tem of Froebel, and of affording them an 
opportunity of learning the practice of kin- 
dergartening as an art. No effort in this 
direction has been made, and so we wel- 
come the announcement that Miss Ruth R. 
Burritt has opened a ‘‘ Normal Training 
School for Kindergarten Teachers’’ in Phil- 
adelphia. Miss Burritt had charge of the 
‘*Froebel Kindergarten’’ which was in op- 
eration on the Centennial Grounds during 
the Exposition ; her address is 1320 Arch st. 

We extract the following paragraphs from 
the prospectus : 

This will afford an opportunity to those living in 
Philadelphia and surrounding country, to learn the 
system without incurring the expense of going to dis- 
tant cities. The number will be limited to ten or 
twelve, and those desirous of taking the training will 
oblige by making application at once, as it retards 
the progress to admit members after the training be- 
gins. 

To fill the important position of a Kindergartener 
successfully, requires much general knowledge and 
culture ; refined, gentle and courteous manners, suffi- 
cient musical ability to sing the songs necessary for 
the plays and gymnastic exercises; and above all, a 
cheerful, patient nature, with a warm love for little 
children, an enthusiastic earnestness of purpose that 
will enable her to devote herself to the special study 
of child nature, in the spirit of humility that reveals 
what Christ meant when he said, “‘ He that receiveth 
a little child in my name receiveth me, and Him that 
sent me: woe unto him who offends one of these 
little ones, for their spirits behold the face of my 
Father who is in heaven.”’ 


AND what is said above leads us to confess 
once more that the Model Schools in con- 
nection with our State Normal Schools are 
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very far from fulfilling the function theory 
assigns to such schools in a course of train- 
ing for teachers. 

The rooms which they occupy are not 
models. Several have good rooms, several 
others have rooms that barely answer the 
purpose, and the rooms of the remainder 
have scarcely a single good quality to re- 
commend them. There is not a room of 
this kind in the State that is all a Model 
School room ought to be. 

They are deficient in apparatus and appli- 
ances. All of them have the apparatus used 
ina good common school; few of them 
have much in addition. A Model School 
should be supplied with the very best means 
of instruction that can be procured, includ- 
ing material for widely-diversified object 
lessons. In addition, there should be a 
collection of the most approved apparatus 
and appliances for all grades of schools, 
which every teacher-student should not only 
be allowed to inspect, but be taught to 
handle with skill. In other words, every 
Model School should have connected with 
it a small, well-selected pedagogical mu- 
seam. 

Moreover, it is feared that the true func- 
tion of these Model Schools is too often lost 
sight of. Well understood, they are the 
most vital part of the Normal School, the 
very centre of its professional life. If con- 
sidered a mechanical annex, a mere side- 
show, an empty form of law, they cannot 
be expected to serve any good purpose. In 
short, the condition of the Model School is 
the surest of all tests as to the condition of 
the Normal School with which it is con- 
nected. With the strength that will come 
from a liberal State appropriation, this weak 
part of our Normal School machinery will, 
we trust, be at once strengthened. : 

Tue Superintendent of Public Schools in 
the city of New York, Henry Kiddle, Esq., 
in his recent report to the Board of Educa- 
tion, gives it as his opinion that the efforts 
to enforce the compulsory law in that city 
have been a failure, and he recommends 
its repeal. The whole number of pupils 
brought into the schools during the year by 
the compulsory law was only 763, of whom 
only 178 were admitted into the public 
schools. Mr. Kiddle thinks that it is almost 





impossible to employ a sufficient number of 
officers to reach the thousands of children 
employed, contrary to law, in stores and 
factories, or to retain unruly children in the 
schools after they are placed there. He 
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condemns in particular that part of the law 
which introduces vicious and depraved 
children into schools with the pure and 
virtuous, as tending to work a greater evil 
upon society than that which the compulsory 
law was meant to cure. 

The failure of the compulsory law was 
palpable in the State of New York, outside 
of the city, almost from the first; its failure 
is now announced by the highest authority 
in the city itself, where special and costly 
efforts were made to enforce it. We take it 
that this signal want of success in the prac- 
tical working of compulsory education in 
our metropolitan city will settle the question 
in the form it has been so prominently be- 
fore the school men of the United States 
for the past ten years. It may now, we 
think, be set down as a fixed fact that the 
compulsory educational laws in operation 
in strongly centralized governments cannot 
be enforced in countries like ours. They 
are to-day worse than a dead letter on the 
statute-books of every State that has adopted 
them. 

We are no prophet. We do not even 
pretend to possess any uncommon degree of 
foresight. But all that has happened in 
regard to the failure of compulsory educa- 
tion we predicted years ago, and warned 
school men against the folly of the effort 
they were making to secure its adoption. 
Pennsylvania talked about this matter, as 
other States did, but she tried no doubtful 
experiment. She is now compelled to take 
no backward step. 

And yet these tens of thousands of igno- 
rant, idle, vagrant, friendless children 
growing up amongst us, must be educated 
and cared for. How to do it is now the 
greatest question before the American peo- 
ple. We must find a way to solve this 
problem, or our fate as a free people is 
sealed. This plague of ignorance and vice 
among children, if not cured, will ere many 
years pass by eat away the very vitals 
of free institutions. The Republic must 
educate or die. We have on other occa- 
sion given our crude notions on this sub- 
ject. We mean now to take the matter up 
in earnest. Pennsylvania has many thous- 
ands of adults who cannot read and write, 
she has many thousands of children who 
never attend schools of any kind or receive 
any moral training ; the task before us is to 
provide a plan that shall do away with this 
monstrous evil, without violating, the princi- 
ples on which our form of government is 





founded or the social. usages to which our 
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people are accustomed. If this cannot be | garded as wards of the State. If parents and guard- 
done under a republican form of govern-| '#5, through neglect or want of appreciation of the 


° , . importance of education, allow their children to remain 
ment in a republican way, then republican out of the schools, the state, from regard to its own 


ism is a failure. Help from all is solicited. welfare, perpetuity and future prosperity, should take 
The columns of Zhe Journa/ are open : who | the matter in hand, and enforce attendance. This 
will speak ? she has a perfect right to do. No intelligent man 
can, with propriety, question that right. 
The irregular attendance of many pupils is a mat- 
THE Twenty-second annual report of the} ter of serious annoyance and deep regret. Rules 
Board of Controllers and the Third annual | re adopted by the Board for the purpose of enforc- 


report of the Superintendent of Public| ing attendance, and the teachers seek to carry them 
| into effect,and yet the desired results are not at- 


Schools of Allegheny City for the school | tained. Truants are by far too numerous; they de- 
year ending June 1st, 1876, is on our table. | ceive their parents and teachers ; they injure, both 
We have room only for the following ex- | mentally and morally, other pupils with whom they 
tract from the address of President King | 4‘ associated and yet under the existing laws there 
upon non-attendance at school and the | z a rp sqalgae | for the evil. We believe that 
yuld be wise and greatly beneficial to have a law 
remedy : by which, as in Boston, New York and some other 
According to the best sources of information at our | cities, the police shall co-operate with the school au- 
command, there are at the present time in Allegheny | thorities in efforts to secure a larger and more regular 
City about eighteen hundred children of school age | attendance. Our system is voluntary, and additional 
that attend noschool. These ought all to be in the! legislation would be necessary to adopt any compul- 
schools. They are growing up in utter ignorance, | sory plan; but if such legislation were secured, and 
and it is from this class that paupers and criminals | faithfully carried out, great benefits would inure to 
come. By and by, if not lifted out of this ignorance, | the cause of education, and the prosperity of our 
they will cost the City of Allegheny far more than $15 | schools. 
per head. How shall these two thousand children 
be reached? They are mostly the children of parents 
who themselves can neither read nor write, and who, SART AN > PDUICAT . 
by reason of their own ignorance, cannot appreciate HEART AND HOME EDUCATION, 
the value and importance of an education. Accord- | . ’ 
ing to the most moderate estimates, the people of HE following essay on the above sub- 
Allegheny pay annually, directly and indirectly, on ject, read by Mrs. A. J. Field before 
account of pauperism and criminality, from $125,000 | the Michigan Teachers’ Association applies 
to $140,000, more by thousands of dollars than they|. f, SRE ors a 
~~ echools. The best | 2 Pennsylvania as well as Michigan : 
pay for the support of the public schools. The best |“ ° / : ao 
and most useful citizens are, as a rule, the best edu-| To me, occupying as I do the position of both 
cated. “If the mind and heart are properly trained | teacher and parent, it seems thatthe remedy for most 
and educated in early life, there is certainly less risk | of the internal evils of the school room, the difficul- 
of depraved manhood. The records of all criminal | ties which teachers find in their profession, must be 
institutions show that the largest portion of their in- | found in the homes of the pupils. As one speaker to- 
mates are illiterate, and that the most intelligent are | day so earnestly remarked: “ The mothers have a 
the easiest to reform. If crime can be prevented or | duty to perform ; teachers ought not to shoulder all 
| 
| 

















diminished by education, it is far better liberally to | the blame, for, goodness knows! they have enough to 
appropriate money for this purpose, than to legislate | bear.”’ 

and labor for the punishment of vice, which might} Our teachers find that one of the most unpleasant 
have been prevented. These truths should stimulate | school difficulties lies in the almost utter want of ap- 
every one to the most earnest efforts for the general | preciation on the part of both parents and children, 
diffusion of knowledge, and to a cordial co-operation | of the value of those moments of time so essential to 
with those who are engaged in this work, so that such | the well being of the pupils whom they are obliged 
education shall be given as will accomplish the best | to carry rather than to Jead. In this ignorance of 
results.” The illiterate classes are the dangerous | the infinite worth of a single instant of time is found 
the cause of want of punctuality, of absence from 
and neglect of duty for trivial reasons so paralyzing 
to the best directed and best sustained efforts. That 


classes. Instruction in at least what are called the 
common branches is essential to the full preservation 
of the people, and the very foundation of the public 
fabric; and free education should, therefore, be made | is often lost in an hour which costs a lifetime’’—aye, 
general, and, if possible, universally diffused. In | not only that, but a lifetime is lost with the loss of 
view of these admitted truths, especially in view of poner short hour, or less ; for do we not “ live in deeds, 
the fact that there are probably from fifteen to eigh- | not years—in thoughts, not breaths—in feelings, not 
teen hundred children of school-age, growing up in | in figures on a dial ?” O that we could grasp in our in- 
} 


our midst without any education at all, we recom- spiration the light and weapons of science from the 
mend that legislation be secured at as early a date | possession or claim of skeptical or unbelieving sa- 


as practicable by which attendance on the public | vans, and use the same with power in demonstrating 
schools shall, in some sense, be made compulsory. | that the Almighty’s government is one for all nature 
If parents are, by law, required to pay taxes to sup- | —including the children ! 

port the common schools, wherein is the injustice of How many moments does it require for the unsus 
requiring them, by law, to send their children to the | tained innocence of childhood to become soiled for 
schools? Children that, for any reason whatsoever, | life by a foul picture or book ? And is a moment noth- 
are permitted to grow up in illiteracy, should be re-|ing? How many moments does it require to speak 
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the one word that may break the fetters of an im- 
prisoned intellect, and the seeming dullard burst 
upon the astonished world a lofty genius? That 
vital moment. lost, and only God can estimate the 
infinitude of that loss to the man and to the world. 

I think one great, if not fatal, mistake we profes- 
sedly Christian people make is this, that we believe 
and teach that the Creator commenced His work on 
what for plainness of statement may be called Mon- 
day morning, and finished it on Saturday night. In- 
stead of this, let us better teach His way, and believe 
Him an ever-present Creator and Providence, and a 
Father of overflowing love in all life for every day, 
during every instant of time. 

Only by arriving ata true estimate of the power of 
little influences, of moments rightly used, words fitly 
spoken, can we, as parents and teachers, secure to 
the young what the world so much needs and demands 
of us all—exalted manhood, symmetrical lives. 

There are two reasons why children are heedless as 
regards their time and their studies ; and one is home- 
hunger. I do not mean that they are deprived of 
food; but I mean the heart-longings for affection, for 
kindness, attention, guidance, good cheer, compan- 
ionship in plays, in studies, and in work. I would 
not have the idle, listless, wasteful moments at home, 
that are the bane of childhood and youth. The 
home-loves’should fill to overflowing the young, rest- 
less heart. This isa child’s right, and if fully granted 
that love akin to the divine, that lives by sacrifice of 
self will be kindled, and moments be valued at their 
worth. It is this wasted, wasteful, wasting home life 
that becomes to the teacher a most positive evil, 
through evil to the pupil. The soul and mind-hun- 
ger, if satisfied at home, as time unfolds the young 
nature’s needs to the parent, will give to our schools 
a race of pupils whose happy content will brighten 
every hour, whose capabilities will far transcend ours, 
and whose acquirements would soon put our boasted 
wisdom to the blush. 

The home in which a child is fed with love—such 
a love as goes out into its needs all the time, into its 
plays and talks, songs, studies, work; a love which 
delights to answer every question and guide through 
every difficulty, alove so divine that all its ambition 
is awakened to know more and do more; a love 
which has strewn its young pathway with living flow- 
ers and arched its sky with smiling rainbows; a 
love which has made everything in nature the beck- 
oning symbols of the Heavenly Father ;—a home like 
this, with love like this, never turns out a child for 
the high duties of life that is not all alive to catch the 
inspiration of every hour, to grasp the vital import of 
every issue. And to such, time is more than gold—it 
is immortal life ! 

Another reason that the child “at snail’s pace 
creeps reluctantly to school,” is in the school itself, 
so barren of all material and emotional richness and 
beauty. I care not how attractive a home may be; 
the school should be able to attract from such a home. 
To the child that has drunk from the spring of true 
knowledge, as the years have developed its capaci- 
ties and its thirst to know has increased, there comes 
a longing for the instruction and oft-promised advan- 
tages of the study, recitation, and teaching of the 
school-room. Glad am I that scenic and architec- 
tural beauty are coming to be vital considerations 
with the school boards ; for, next to the well-ordered 
home, the school-room should be made the loveliest 
spot on earth bounded by walls of human building. 

—Michigan Teacher. 
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CENTENNIAL FRUIT IN ILLINOIS. 


HE exhibition of education made by 

the State of Illinois, at the Centennial 
Exposition, was prepared and managed alto- 
gether by acommittee of teachers appointed 
by the State Teachers’ Association. At a 
late meeting of the Association, the com- 
mittee made a report through its chairman, 
Mr. S. H. White. In the concluding part 
of his report, Mr. White takes occasion to 
allude to the ‘‘need of greater permanency 
in the plan and means by which our work 
is carried on.’’ In this connection he 
speaks in commendatory terms of the or- 
ganization of Pennsylvania. He says: 

But we need not go outside our own country to 
learn the same lesson. There was not a single state 
exhibit which was more extensively visited, more 
widely commended, and which brought more credit 
to the American idea of education, than that of Penn- 
sylvania. As an exposé of the working of all the 
educational agencies of a State, both public and pri- 
vate, advanced and elementary, reformatory and 
charitable, and of the means used in producing edu- 
cational results, it went far to show how grand the 
educational feature of the Exposition would have 
been, had it received its proper deserts at the outset, 
and been carried out according to a well-digested 
plan. 

The favorable circumstances under which this ex- 
hibit was prepared made all this possible; but it 
could not have been done even then, had the State of 
Pennsylvania been in the habit of changing her State 
Superintendent every two, or even every four years. 
The enlistment of all the forces which were tributary 
to that exhibit could be done only by a man who was 
familiar with his resources, and who knew how to 
marshal them into action. Such a knowledge comes 
only by long acquaintance with the whole situation. 
And he would not have been able to present those 
splendid results, had the fitness of his host of subor- 
dinate officers for their positions been determined by 
the deliberations of a political caucus. 

The report concludes with the following 
practical suggestions, just as well suited fon 
adoption in Pennsylvania as in Illinois : 

1, That the teachers of the State secure the estab- 
lishment of an educational department in their county 
or district fairs, In this may be exhibited articles of 
school furniture, apparatus, plans and models of 
school-houses, school-books, specimens of work done 
in the schools of the region, and any other things 
possessing an educational interest. An exhibit of 
simply the things necessary in every common school 
wou!d be very suggestive. If steps be taken in sea- 
son, plans can be matured by which specimens of 
penmanship, drawing, spelling, and other written 
work from different schools, can be presented in such 
form as to be attractive to the public. Prizes might 
be awarded to the school showing the best results 
reached in accordance with specific regulations. In 
this way a greater popular interest in education can 
be excited, a stimulus to do better work in the schools 
given, and the ingenuity of teachers exercised to de- 
vise improved methods of teaching. 
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2. That this association encourage teachers and 
others to present for general inspection at its annual 
meetings any apparatus or other aids to instruction, 
whether of their own invention or otherwise. The 
display now made by the publishing houses is of this 
nature, and possesses great interest. The enlarge- 
ment of this feature of our gatherings would bring a 
corresponding increase of profit. 

3. That this body present to the schools of the 
State a scheme for their encouragement in pursuing 
specified studies, the work done by each to be pre- 
sented for examination at its annual meeting. Cer- 
tain conditions could be made according to which the 
schools should present their work, and committees 
could be appointed to pass upon its merits and give 
their decision. This undertaking would involve 
much labor, but the good to be accomplished would 
warrant the effort. It is possible that the association 
could award prizes or give some mark of distinction 
to the schools showing the greatest excellence. 

A scheme of the kind indicated in the 
third of the preceding propositions was 
adopted by the Association, and an exhibi- 
tion of scholars’ work, of school-room re- 
sults, will hereafter, it is expected, from an 
interesting feature of State teachers’ meet- 
ings in Illinois. 


> - 


NATURAL HISTORY AT THE POLY- 
TECHNIC COLLEGE. 


UR readers are aware that the students 
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of the Polytechnic College, Philadel- | 


phia, obtained the award at the Centennial 
Exposition of a medal and diploma for 
‘*Students’ Work’’ in Natural History. Phe 
following correspondence will show how 
the students are trained in that institution: 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
HARRISBURG, Nov. 13, 1876. 
Dr. A. L. KENNEDY, 
President of Polytechnic College, Phila. : 
Dear Sir—I have been informed that in studying 
the several natural sciences the students of your In- 
stitution spend much time in the field. As it now 
seems likely that this class of studies is about to take 
a more prominent place in the courses of study of our 
higher institutions of learning, I think a full statement 
of the methods pursued in the Polytechnic College 
would be of general benefit; and may I not hope 
that at an early day you will find time in some proper 
manner to make them public. 
Yours respectfully, 
J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


PENNA. POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE, 
Faculty’s Office: Phila. Dec. 26, 1876. 


Pror. J. P. WIcKERSHAM, LL. D., State Superin- | 


tendent of Common Schools, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dear Sir—I avail myself of the leisure afforded 
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with your request that the methods of studying natu- 
ral science pursued here should be made public, 

Your letter, written almost immediately upon the 
closing of the Centennial Exhibition, furnishes grati 
fying assurance that the lesson taught American edu- 
cators by the grand International Exhibition will not 
be lost upou them; and that the imperfections in the 
methods of scientific training usually pursued in this 
country having become apparent, the needed reform 
will be promptly applied. 

As aclass, American instructors in natural history 
rely too much upon the text-book. Nor are they alto- 
gether responsible for the bad practice. The respon- 
sibility must be shared by trustees, boards of educa- 
tion, and municipal authorities, who have failed to 
provide free museums, and botanical and zoological 
gardens, into which teachers may take their classes. 

When the Polytechnic College was first opened, 
the trustees were unable to make provision fora 
well-appointed museum, and the faculty encouraged 
each student to form a herbarium, and cabinets 
of minerals, fossils, shells, etc., for himself, Instruc- 
tion in the collection, preparation and classification 


| of specimens was given him. Difficulties, at first 


formidable, were dissipated by experience, and year 
after year has the practice prevailed, until at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition our under-graduates were awarded 
by the International Jury on Education and Science 
the prize medal and diploma for students’ work in 
natural history, as well as in architecture and me- 
chanical engineering. 

Soon after a student enters upon his course here, 
his work in Natural Science begins with Chemistry, 
and when he is familiar with formule and a few 
reactions, he is encouraged to begin to form his 
cabinet of minerals. He provides himself with a 
few strong flat pasteboard boxes, made at a moderate 
cost, for the purpose. Each contains 36 trays of a 
size to receive the minerals. He now makes and 


| presents tracings of the figures belonging to the six 


crystalline systems as shown in Dana’s mineralogy 
small edition), and recites the descriptive text, each 
recitation being followed by a lecture illustrated by 


| sets of carefully-made models of each system. Thus 





prepared he begins to construct the thirteen funda- 
mental forms of crystals in plaster, sawing out the 
blocks from a large piece and cutting them into shape 
with tools supplied him for the purpose. From these 
fundamental forms, which become his property, he 
may derive others; he is practiced in the cleavage 
and in the determination of the systems to which 
minerals belong. Chemistry and crystallography are 
the keys to the mineral kingdom, and with these he 
is ready to arrange and classify specimens. He has 
probably obtained one or more that have lain un- 
valued, almost unheeded, among broken furniture in 
his father’s garret, or perhaps in that of a friend, who 
has heard that he is forming a collection and wants 
to help him; or he visits a locality in his neighbor- 
hood, most of his classmates do the same in their 
neighborhoods, and it is rare, indeed, if, when the day 
appointed for the first distribution arrives, ten distinct 
mineral specimens are not brought in quantities suffi- 
cient to distribute among the class, say of twice that 
number. The inside of the lids of specimen boxes 
are ruled into spaces corresponding in number, size 
and position with the trays. The number, name, lo- 
cality, crystalline system and chemical composition 
of a specimen selected for distribution are placed on 


by the holiday season to acknowledge the regeipt of | the blackboard, and copied into a space on the lid, 
your favor of 13th ult., and to endeavor to comply the number of which is that of the specimen. The 


« 
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latter is broken into shapes and sizes adapted to the 
trays, and into as many separate portions as there are 
members of the class. "The members are called up in 
order, each takes from the lecture table one of the 
portions, numbers it and places it in its tray. The 
exercise, which occupies but a few minutes, is re- 
peated until all the specimens brought for the purpose 
have been distributed. When localities in neighbor- 
ing counties yet remote from the residence of any 
student are to be visited, a committee of two or three 
is sent to it, by a Friday afternoon train, their expenses 
being paid by the class and their collections fairly dis- 
tributed upon their return. Minerals from distant 
localities are obtained either by exchange or purchase. 
If the latter, an assessment for the purpose is levied 
by the class upon its members. A member of the 
faculty is usually present at the distributions, to aid in 
the determination of mineral species. Of course the 
cabinets are the property of the students, and become 
the nuclei of larger collections. Twice a year the 
cabinets are submitted to public inspection, an hon- 
orary award for the best and second best is made,’and 
a healthy spirit of emulation maintained. 

The application made of this method to the study 
of the other kingdoms of nature must now be appar- 
ent. It may not seemingly differ much from the 
practice pursued elsewhere; but an educational ex- 
pert, like yourself, needs not to be told that slight 
differences in methods produce widely different re- 
sults. The method is easy of accomplishment and 
promotive of earnest and exact habits of study, be- 
cause it applies the principle of co-operative labor in 
the work of the class room. It encourages habits of 
self-help, and its general introduction through the in- 
fluence of your department into our higher institu- 
tions of learning would, indeed, be a reform worthy 
of the “‘new century,” and would add new lustre to 
your wise administration of state educational affairs. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 
ALFRED L. KENNEDY, 
President of Faculty. 


—_—— ~~ - - 
DRAWING. 


PRACTICAL PLAN FOR INTRODUCTION OF DRAW- 
ING INTO THE SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA, 





HE organization entitled ‘‘ The Penn- 

sylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art’’ seems destined to do a good 
work, not only in the way of the cultivation 
of taste and the elevation of art-ideals by 
filling Memorial Hall with a choice collec- 
tion of objects, but in proposing and carry- 
ing into effect practical plans for the pro- 
motion of industrial art. 

We have before us the report of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction, made to the corpora- 
tion ‘fin the establishment of a thorough 
system of the study of drawing in the public 
schools of Philadelphia ;’’ which, as the 


reasons given for the study of drawing are 
good everywhere, and the plan proposed is 
equally well suited to other places as well as 
to Philadelphia, we insert below, omitting 





the extract quoted from the Governor’s 
Message, as that has already been printed 
in Zhe Journal. 

REPORT. 


Your committee, to whom was referred the consid- 
eration of ‘what action, if any, should be taken by 
the corporation to assist the introduction and enforce- 
ment of the study of drawing in the public schools 
of this city,’”’ respectfully report : 

That in considering the subject, they have thought 
it best to present to this corporation, and if this re- 
port should be adopted, to lay before the public, what 
in their opinion are 

I. The advantages and necessity of such instruction. 

II. How it can be most effectively introduced, and 
with least expense. 

In regard to the first division of the subject, your 
committee desire to refer to the position of Phila- 
delphia as a manufacturing city, and to the fact that 
the large majority of the children being educated at 
the public expense, are the sons and daughters of 
those engaged in the multifarious industries of the 
city, and who, in their turn will become mechanics 
and artisans. The question then at once arises, what 
kind of education is best adapted to the wants of 
those to whom it is to be applied, and most conducive 
to the development of the real interests of the city ? 
Heretofore, it is well known that the instruction in 
our schools, most excellent of its kind, has been 
almost exclusively of a literary character, and the 
graduates of the system are acknowledged to be ac- 
complished clerks, and possessed of great general in- 
formation. Education of this kind would, no doubt, 
be of the greatest value to a resident of a city de- 
voted to letters orto mercantile pursuits ; but in such 
a city as our own, where the whirl of the loom, the 
stroke of the hammer, and the countless sounds of a 
people actively engaged in industries of the most 
practical character daily strike upon the ear, your 
committee are of the opinion that the present plan 
of instructing the young of Philadelphia is by no 
means complete, and that here especially the study 
of drawing should be enforced, as an essential branch 
of education. 

Means of impression on the mind, are limited to 
two members of the human body, the eye and the 
ear; through the ear by speech, the eye by written or 
pictorial signs. The first means has been employed 
in our present system, in the oral instruction most 
completely, the second only in part by printed and 
written letters. 

Instruction in drawing fills this want, for through 
it the hand and eye are trained to express thought 
which cannot otherwise be expressed. Drawing be- 
comes.in fact a language. 

This language, this universal language, for it is 
known the world over, is needed to be taught, and 
taught in the most careful and systematic manner, 
before it can be said that the faculties of the student 
are altogether developed; and without this study, 
not only is the education incomplete, but without it, 
one who is to become an artisan is altogether help- 
less. Drawing is the language of the trades and of 
the arts, and if we are to have artisans and art work- 
men, they must be supplied with the means of expres- 
sicn. 

The almost entire absence of the apprenticeship 
system, your committee wish to advance as a further 
reason for the introduction of a practical plan of in- 
struction in drawing in the public schools. When 
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the employer was bound to instruct his apprentice in 
what were then called the mysteries of the trade, 
among which was drawing, the occasion for this kind 
of education in the schools was not so important; but 
now when there exists no obligation of this kind, 
when the employer merely endeavors to remunerate 
himself through the labors of the employed, it is of 
the utmost importance if we are to have any skilled 
workmen at all, that the people should see that the 
young are instructed in all that is needful to give 
them the rudiments of the language which is spoken 
in the industry which they are to follow. 

The objection found in the current opinion, that it 
is impossible to teach all children to draw, your com- 
mittee desire to dismiss by the expression of their be- 
lief, that if it is possible to teach a child to write, it 
is equally possible to teach the same child to draw. 
Each of them is the copying of forms, and your com- 
mittee cannot observe any marked difference between 
composing forms known as letters, and forms which 
are known to express ideas in themselves. 

In regard to the second division of the subject, 
how the study of drawing could be introduced into 
our public schools in the most effective way and with 
the least expense, your committee think that the first 
and most important consideration is the selection of 
a competent instructor, who should be a person pos- 
sessed of technical knowledge and of considerable 
experience as a teacher, for the position of superin- 
tendent of drawing. This office properly filled, it 


Directors’ € fun, 


HE attention of school directors is espe- 

cially called to the article in another 
place, giving a description of the plan 
adopted by the Government of Belgium, in 
regard to constructing and furnishing school 
houses. Let it be remembered that this 
plan applies to a// the Belgian school houses, 
those in the country as well as those in 
towns. A model school house built and 
furnished according to this plan was exhi- 
bited at Philadelphia. Superintendent 
Buehrle, who has kindly translated the arti- 
cle now referred to, will probably also favor 
us in a future number with a translation of 
a description of this Model. 


——____«~— 


COMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION. 


A Scuoot Director of a rural township in 
one of the interior counties of Pennsylvania, 





would then be necessary to have the teachers of the 
lower or primary schools instructed in the art of 
teaching the study, by the superintendent. This ac- 
complished, which your committee do not consider 
a difficult task, and which would consume perhaps 
about six months, the teachers would have become 
competent to instruct the young children under their 
charge. The superintendent would then turn his at- 
tention to the teachers of the secondary schools in 
the same manner, and they should apply their knowl- 
edge thus gained to their pupils, and so on until the 
high and normal schools are reached ; meanwhile the 
scholars of all grades would gradually come under 
instruction, 

Your committee are of the opinion, that the ex- 
penditnre of $3,500 or $4,000 per annum, for the 


compensation of a superintendent, as above referred | 
to, would more than repay itself in a short time, and | 


that the ordinary school teacher can readily be in- 
structed to teach drawing as well as any other study 
now taught. 


The establishment of a complete system of indus- | 


trial art education by this corporation, will supply op- 


portunities for the instruction and training of teachers, | 
which will obviate the necessity of the very large | 


expenditure involved in the formation and support of 
a normal art school. 
Your committee venture to hope, that if this matter 


be brought properly to the attention of the authori- | 


ties in charge of the education of this city, that they 
will act in unison with the public feeling, and that 
they will appreciate the great importance of making, 
for this purpose, the comparatively small appropria- 
tion needed to introduce drawing into our public 
school system of education. 

JOHN SARTAIN, 

J. VAUGHAN MERRICK, 

FAIRMAN ROGERS, 

F. ODEN HORSTMANN, 

Committee on Instruction. 


who describes himself as.a friend of educa- 
tion because he knows the want of it, reada 
paper recently at a teachers’ meeting which 
is more replete with common sense than is 
usual with compositions of the kind. It is 
especially interesting because of the hints it 
gives us not only of the growth of the public 
school system in that State, but of the diffi- 
culties it was compelled to meet and over- 
come. The School Directors of forty years 
ago, Mr. Wilhelm tells us, took no interest 
in the system, and a large part of the people 
| was opposed to it. The teachers were only 
remarkable for “their bad tongues, their 
long fingers and the hoop-pole punishment 
they inflicted on the children.’’ Mr. Wil- 
helm goes further, and gives an instance of 
a teacher who tried a milder discipline and 
| was compelled to relinquish his school be- 
cause of such an unheard-of innovation. 
‘‘That was the beginning of a new era,’’ 
says the director; ‘‘ the impressions he made 
remain, and as the victims of the rod grew 
up they began where he was obliged to leave 
| off.’’ Asa consequence of the introduction 
of a little common sense into the prevailing 
notions of education, inhumanity was ban- 
| ished from the school room, and the public 
school system became the very bulwark of 
the State. Enmities ceased and prejudices 
disappeared. A greater interest was taken 
in the schools and a better class of teachers 
; employed. Now there is no better school 
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system in any of the States than in Pennsyl- 
vania, but in no part of the country must 
the people fail to remember that common 
school education is only in its infancy. 
The system needs all the encouragement 
which school officers, teachers and parents 
can give it, and, above all, it needs that 
practical common sense which in a few 
years, comparatively, has raised the public 
schools of Pennsylvania from what they were 
to what they are. ‘There is nothing that we 
possess for which we ought to be more 
thankful than the system of free education 
which has now become almost universal and 
the numberless blessings which have been 
the result of the system.—WV. Y. Herald. 


—_— ~<a — —__ __ --—— 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


As promised in our last issue, we present 
below the report of a dicussion upon the 
subject of compulsory education which took 
place at the Directors’ meeting held on 
‘Directors’ Day,’’ Delaware county. The re- 
port is made by the Delaware co. Republican. 


DISCUSSION, 

The meeting then proceeded to the discussion of 
the main subject at issue, and a spirited debate at 
once ensued. Thomas W. Johnson, of Concord, 
thought that in his township there were not any but 
what were receiving its benefits, and that the charge 
of increasing illiteracy was somewhat premature, an 
opinion from which Mr. Baker dissented. Mr. Og 
den said that in Springfield the children were taken 
out of the public schools and put in the factories at 
an improper age, and that he thought compulsory 
education the only sure remedy. In response to this 
Mr. Baker said he felt impelled to give his assent to 
what is known as the system of compulsory education, 
and that it should have a general and not a discrim- 
inating application to all parts of the country. 

At this point Mr. Johnson gave some interesting 
statistics of the growing illiteracyof large sections of 
the country. Joel Sharpless, of Middletown, could 
not see why we should insist upon enacting another 
law, while the present one, largely compulsory, was 
on our statute books. Mr. Johnson, in treating the 
subject in a general way, said that it was first essen- 
tial to get our children inside of the public schools, 
and then to make the schools attractive, that it re- 
quired teachers of a peculiar temperament, who are 
hard to find, but when found were worth a great deal 
of money. Too many were given certificates who 
were not fitted to teach; out of twenty-five in one 
case not one was qualified to receive them. A high 
grade in schools and a high standard of attainment 
would have shut out these. It is the duty of direct- 
ors to push forward, and to demand high qualifica- 
tions, for which a fair price should be paid; no certi- 
ficate should be granted until a special fitness is 
shown for the work. He gave an instance where a 
wonderful change had been effected in a school by 
the character of the teacher, and added: ‘ Make the 
school-room attractive, ahd the illiteracy of Delaware 
county disappears.” 








Mr. Baker said that in the examination of teachers 
if they came up to the requirements of law he must 
grant certificates, though he was free to confess that 
most of the teachers were not up to the proper stand- 
ard, and made allusion to other topics brought up by 
the preceding speaker. He tried to keep himself 
free from outside influences, such as the improper 
solicitations of some directors to favor their friends 
and relatives. 

Joel Sharpless, of Middletown, stated that there 
were seven schools in that township, and that they 
contained children only of inferior grades—there not 
being one of the higher grade. If teachers were not 
competent for their work, it was not the fault of the 
superintendent, we must go back to the normal 
schools. It is too much the practice when children 
get to be fourteen or fifteen years of age to send them 
to boarding school, and among the older ones there 
are but few left to go to the public schools, whereas, 
if they had kept on going to them, a much higher 
standard of attainment would have been required in 
teachers; it would be a saving of money and they 
would be under home control. This is one way to 
improve our schools; it would cost more at first, but 
would be cheape@t in the end. 

Mr. Baker, in order to bring the matter in a definite 
shape before the directors, offered the following reso- 
lution : 

WHEREAS, Since the perpetuity of republican in- 
stitutions depends upon an intelligent, moral and en- 
lightened people, 

And whereas, According to the last census of the 
United States there are in Delaware county, Pa., 574 
children over the age of 10 years, who cannot read 
and write; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the will of this convention that 
our State Senator and Representatives shall make an 
earnest and fersistent effort in the next legislature 
to secure the passage of a law that will guarantee 
every child in Delaware county and the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, an opportunity of attending 
school a reasonable time. ° 

Bethel Custer, of Ridley, said we have already a 
law somewhat to that effect, which was a dead letter; 
it compelled parents to send their children to school. 
He contended that it was unfair to pay tax for the 
education of a// children when a portion of them 
were not found in the school-room. We pay to edu- 
cate them and then put our hands into our pockets a 
second time to sustain them in almshouses or prisons; 
hence the necessity of a compulsory law, It is better 
to educate a child than to pay the cost of his future 
vicious conduct. An amendment to the resolution 
by Joseph C, Turner, of Birmingham, was adopted. 

Wm. Henry Harrison, of Ridley, viewed the pro- 
posed law as a direct infringement on the rights of 
the people, and stated that in Massachusetts where a 
similar law was in operation the schools were retro- 
grading and illiteracy was on the increase. 

Mr. Johnson, of Concord, said it was going back to 
the 14th century to say that the State had no right to 
step in, for the State has a paramount interest in its 
children, because they are a part of it, and had a 
right to say what its future condition should be. We 
want just such a law to meet the need of the times. 
If a man fails to feed his horses, or starves his oxen, 
the State steps in and says, you shall not; how much 
more then should it interfere to assert and maintain 
the rights of the child whose needs are so much 
higher. The appeal of Mr. Johnson created a marked 
impression. 
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Mr. Harrison replied in substance: If you have a 
right to legislate children into the school, you have 
a right to legislate them into the church; it is not 
consistent with the principles of our government that 
the rights of individuals should be limited by the 
State, and he claimed this as a right with which leg- 
islatures cannot interfere. 

Capt. Isaac Johnson, of Media, spurned the idea 
that a State had not the power to thus save itself 
from impending ruin. A man’s life is not safe when 
it permits ignorance to assume control, or when the 
interests of the State and Nation are at stake. The 
question is not whether the State has a right to inter- 
fere, but whether it has reached a point where inter- 
ference is necessary. The education of our children 
is the most important social question of all others. 
The untaught and vicious grows up and takes his 
place along side of us; we cannot say go hence and 
leave us, but he remains to incorporate into laws his 
perverted views; we must fit him to fill with credit 
his future position as a citizen, and right here the 
State steps in, for every law may be said with 
equal truth to be an infringement of personal liberty. 
Has the necessity come? for it seems like a high- 
handed attempt to go into the house and say, your 
child mzs¢ go to school, but the welfare of the nation 
is at stake, and it has a right to save itself by even 
the most desperate remedies. 

Joel Sharpless, of Middletown, desired to combat 
the idea that their is no good in ignorant young men ; 
it was too strong a presumption; he thought some 
of them much better than those who had learned to 
read and write. 

The Baptist minister, at Ridley Park, believed this 
to be a vital question: it related closely to the wel- 
fare of society ; if there is a publicsentiment that will 
not sustain the law it should not be enacted. There 
is a law to prevent cruelty to animals—that infringes 
on liberty of action; there is a law to prevent cruelty 
to children—that goes still further; it is right and 
proper, though it goes straight into the household, 
and stands between parent and child, and takes away 
the latter if deemed expedient—do we call that des- 
potism ? No! forit is the voice—the will of the peo- 
ple. Now, one step more, mafe the parent send the 
child to school, for it is a matter that pertains to the 
very existence of the State itself. Have no hesita- 
tion as to the right or expediency of such a law if it 
can be enforced. The speaker grew eloquent in his 
remarks, and said in conclusion, “I will vote for it 
with both hands. Bless God for our public schools !” 

C. D. M. Broomhall, of Media, said: If you legis- 
late children into schools it does not necessarily fol- 
low that they should be legislated into churches; the 
Constitution provides for that, and guarantees the 
right of religious conviction, free and untrammeled 
to all citizens. In every government the State has a 
right to protect its own property, and to legislate for 
its own security. We now want it to take another 
step higher in the scale of civilization and progress, 
and legislate in favor of the youth of the country. 
We want it to legislate now while it has the power, 
for free institutions and intelligence in the future. 

Benjamin N. Lehman, of Media, while conceding 
that the standard of education in Massachusetts was 
decreasing, and the compulsory law somewhat unpop 
ular, and not seeming to meet the ends it was intended 
to meet, thought the fault not in the principle, but 
perhaps in the particular form of that law; we must 
not condemn it without a reasonable cause. The 
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population of Massachusetts has greatly changed 
within the past twenty years; an illiterate class has 
been coming into that State, who condemn it because 
it interferes with their conveniences, There is a 
necessity for such a law here, if it contains an error 
it may be remedied; it cannot be anti-republican so 
long as it is a reflection of the will of the majority, 
and it will only affect, unpleasantly, the worst and 
not the better elements of society. 

Mr. Harrison thought such a law would do much 
to damage our public schools, and that it was {a tre- 
mendous plea for dangerous innovation; that it 
opened the way for the subversion of our liberties on 
the specious plea of necessity. Why not legislate 
against idleness? 

Others then spoke in refutation of the arguments 
last advanced, and the resolution was put to vote 
with the following result: In favor of a compulsory 
law, 24; opposed, 2. A number did not vote. 


Messrs. Epitrors: Mr. W. I. Harvey, no doubt a 
well-meaning man, is evidently not well enough in- 
formed to sit in judgment on Mr. Shaub’s statements. 
He assumes that all the directors of the State are 
liberal-minded, intelligent persons, who have sought 
the office solely to improve the schools. A few days 
spent in a number of the counties for the purpose of 
verifying his assumption, would convince him of its 
error. He would find alarge number of illiterate 
directors, men too ignorant to appreciate the benefits 
of education, and many of them elected on account 
of their known opposition to the best interests of the 
schools—men who oppose the county superintenden- 
cy, county and district institutes, the building of suit- 
able school-houses, and properly furnishing them; 
who vote against fair salaries to competent teachers, 
and care nothing for improyed methods of imparting 
instruction. The number of broad minded school 
men found in the boards of directors being far too 
small, their influence in shaping the educational pol- 
icy of their counties and districts is proportionately 
weak. The election of county superintendent, thus 
intrusted to persons in most respects unfit for the per- 
formance of so important a duty, becomes a lamen- 
table farce, as in many counties, among intelligent 
men, it is known to be. To make the office what it 
should be those charged with the administration of 
it should be, appointed by the head of the Department 
of Public Instruction. With a man like the present 
incumbent there, none but competent and faithful 
persons would be selected. Under the present law a 
person holding one of the required certificates, no 
matter how unworthily, after having engaged in other 
pursuits for years, may teach a month or two, make 
a partial failure of it, and then be elected county 
superintendent. Making the office one of appoint- 
ment would also make its tenure depend upon faith- 
ful discharge of duty; besides it would permit the 
officer freely to speak his mind, and to do whatever 
seemed to him best, without fear of having an in- 
competent successor at the expiration of his term to 
destroy all the good that he may have done. Nor 
could his influence be unjustly undermined by jeal- 
ous, defeated, or prospective rivals for the office; 
by incompetent and rejected teachers, some, perhaps, 
elected directors for the purpose of seeking revenge 


upon him; by directors having sons, daughters, or 


relatives rejected for incompetency; by old fogy 
teachers too narrow-minded to see the need of im- 
proving themselves ; and by book and furniture agents 
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unable to secure his aid for unworthy purposes. 
Political and sectarian bias, two of the most perni- 
cious influences under the present system, would also 
cease to have any bearing upon the selection of the 
person for the position, All the adverse influences 
named are operative throughou the State, in many 
counties to such an extent as to render the office of 
comparatively little account, in all of them to such a 
degree as to call loudly fora change. If an improved 
mode of making the selection would be despotic, 
the sooner such a despotism comes the better it will 
be for the children of the State. 

With the change suggested should come another— 
that of requiring the county superintendent to ap- 
point two of the directors, men of sufficient intelli- 
gence to select the teachers, to supply the schools 
with all the requisite apparatus for effective teaching, 
to select the text-books when changes become ne- 
cessary, to accompany him during his visits, and dur- 
ing his absence to visit the schools for the purpose of 
seeing whether his suggestions and instructions are 
carried out. These directors, possessing the neces- 
sary qualifications, should then be elected respectively 
president and secretary of the board. 


If the directors of Mr. Harvey’s district build 
| suitable school-houses, furnish them properly with 
desks, chairs, and apparatus, offer sufficiently remun- 
| erative salaries to employ competent teachers, select 
| the best text-books when changes become necessary, 
| visit the schools, co-operate with the teachers and 
} encourage them in their work, then Mr. Shaub’s 
| strictures do not apply to it, and it forms one of the 
worthy exceptions to be found in the state. That 
many of the schools in the rural districts are in the 
condition stated in Mr. Shaub’s paper, is substan- 
tially correct; and if the directors are not responsible 
for it, who then are responsible ? 
The fault found is not with those directors who at- 
tend to their duties, but with those who neglect them. 
JUSTICE, 


OBITUARY. 





Miss Maggie Hunter, a promising young teacher, 
recently died in Concord district, Butler county. Ap- 
propriate resolutions were passed by the local teach- 
ers’ institute to which she belonged, 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 


HARRISBURG, March, 1877. f 

LL applications for Digests of School Laws 

should be made to the superintendents of coun- 

ties, cities and boroughs. ‘I'he number allowed each 

county has been forwarded to the proper superin- 

tendent. ‘The School Department cannot send these 
Digests to individuals, 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
APPOINTED. 

Jacon W. HARVEY, esq., has been appointed 
County Superintendent of Chester county, to fill the 
unexpired term of Hiram F. Pierce, esq., deceased. 
His post office address is West Chester. 


OFFICIAL LETTERS. 

ALL officia! letters to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction should be sent to Harrisburg to secure 
an early answer, Many are now missent to Lancas- 
ter. 


MEETING OF SUPERINTENDENTS, 
Ir seems to be generally desired that one or more 
meetings of Superintendents be called at an early 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN PENNSYL.- 
VANIA. 





[We have received the following from a warm 
friend of our system of public education. We com- 
mend his views and suggestions to the attention of 
superintendents.—ED. ] 

THE friends of education throughout the State will 
commend the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for his letter to superintendents, published in the 
February number of Zhe School Fournal, requiring 
them, instead of their usual annual written reports, 
to furnish an historical sketch of education within 
their several jurisdictions. 

If these officers will give this matter their early at- 
tention, and make use of every opportunity to ob- 
tain the information asked for, the annual state re 
port for 1877, will, in some respects, be the most 
useful and interesting that has ever been published in 
this state. 

Every county has an educational history from 
which important items can be gathered, which will 
be lost entirely if the present opportunity be not 
properly improved. None can do this work so well 
as the superintendents, for they have the ability, and 
also the facilities requisite for this special work. 

While some counties offer a richer field from 








day, probably in April or May. Will the Superin- 
tendents be kind enough to communicate their views 
with reference to the following points : 

1. Shall there be one meeting at Harrisburg; or 
two, one at Harrisburg and the other west of the 
Alleghenies ? 

2. Shall the City and Borough Superintendents be 
called to meet by themselves or in conjunction with 
the County Superintendents ? 

3. Should there be a prepared programme, as at the 
State Teachers’ Association, or would more good be 
likely to grow out of a meeting strictly of a business 


which to glean than others, the topics are so sugges- 
tive, that every county can present something that 
will prove interesting and valuable. It will require 
much thought, time and labor, many letters will have 
to be written, and certain persons and _ localities 
must be visited. In every community there are old 
citizens who were pioneers in the cause of education, 
and these must be consulted. It will also require a 
careful examination of old newspaper files, school 
journals, school reports, county histories and Hazard’s 
Register. 

A failure to present a report creditable to the 





character ? 


county and to the superinteadent making it, will not 
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be owing so much to a lack of suitable material as to 
a want of thorough research and careful investiga- 
tion. As for ourselves, we have great expectations, 
and can hardly wait to see the educational history of 
Pennsylvania, as jit shall be presented in the next 
annual report. Ze 





PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


NO. | NAME. | RESIDENCE, 

1834| Mary C. Devlin ..; New Castle, Lawrence, Pa- 
1835) Rosa A. Woods..; Bellefonte, Centre co., 66 

1836/W. A. Krise......|\Centre Hall, e “ 

1837|S. A. McGownan| Rochester, Beaver co., “ 

1838/C. H. Haven..,...| White Haven, Luzerne co.“ 

1839/A. M. Douthett...| Breakneck, Butler co., “ 

1840] Francis Herring..|Orangeville, Columbia co. “ 


1841|A, B. Barnett ..... Ryerson’s Station, Greene co 
1842'S. F. Rohrer...... Marienville, Forest co., Pa. 
1843|J. H. Bryan.......| Ruff’s Dale, Westmorel’d co, 
1844|C. C. Griffiths..... | Ligonier, ss Pa, 
1845|M. R. Weaver....| Pleasant Unity, “ a 
1846| J. R. Kennedy... | Bolivar, “ ‘“ 


1847| James A. Long...| Leechburg, Armstrong co, 
1848; Sadie S. Caldwell) Bellefonte, Centre co., “ 
1849) Paoli S. Morrow. | Dawson’s Station, Fayette-co 
1850! Mrs. M. E. Cook|Callensburg, Clarion co., Pa. 
1851; Augustus M.King| Newberry, Lycoming co., “ 
1852/ May O. Tillson...| Danville, Montour co,, “ 
1853) Ellen Bowyer....| ‘ “ “6 
1854| Miss E. J. Young|Allentown, Lehigh co., “ 
1855!George Bowman.| Myerstown, Lebanon co., “ 





ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 





3EAVER—Hopewell township has built a new 
school-house, suitably located, well finished, and 
having a large and neatly inclosed play-ground. 

Bucks—Attendance has fallen off somewhat on ac- 
count of «the storms which have generally come on 
Monday, and have thus made a bad beginning for 
the week. 

CAMBRIA—I am now making an effort to visit all 
the schools in the county. 

CeNTRE—Our schools are doing well. 

CrAawFrorp—Never before found the schools in 
such good condition. 

DAUPHIN—With a few exceptions the schools are 
doing well. Directors and patrons manifest greater 
interest in school visitations than during any former 
year. 

ELk—Our educational meetings largely attended. 

FuLTON—Most of the schools are doing well. 

LEHIGH—I find that asking a special examination 
for professional certificates has a tendency to keep 
teachers posted. P 

NORTHUMBERLAND—The schools in this county 
are doing excellent work this year. . 

PERRY—Two new school-houses have been put 
under contract in Saville township this month. 

SULLIVAN—Onur schools are in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

SUSQUEHANNA—We hear less complaint in regard 
to the schools than heretofore, and in the main we 
think the schools are doing well. 

WARREN—The local institutes are well attended. 
They awaken quite an interest in the county in favor 
of our common schools, and are of great practical 
benefit to the teachers. 








RESPONSE TO AN INQUIRY BY 
SENATE. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS, ) 
HARRISBURG, PA., February 5,1877. Jf 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE SENATE: 

The following resolution passed by your honorable 
body has been placed officially in my hands: 

“That the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools be requested to inform the Senate what amount 
of money has already been expended by the Common- 
wealth for the purpose of aiding soldiers’ orphans 
who leave the schools at sixteen years of age to fit 
themselves for teachers at the State Normal Schools, 
from which counties such persons were taken, and 
into which schools they were placed. Also, how 
many sueh are now being supported and educated at 
the expense of the State, to which counties they 
belong, in which of the State Normal Schools they 
now are, and at what expense to the State for the 
present year.” 

In compliance with this resolution, I beg leave 
respectfully, to state that the matter inquired for, ex- 
cept so far as it relates to the current year, can be 
found in full detail, counties, schools, amounts, names 
and dates in the annual reports of the Superintendent 
of Orphan Schools for the years 1873, 1874, 1875 
and 1876, all easily accessible to Senators. But a 
summary of the statements therein presented may 
place the information in a position to be more readily 
used for the purposes of reference. 

The amount appropriated by the Legislature for 
the purpose of aiding soldiers’ orphans who leave the 
schools at sixteen years of age to fit themselves for 
teachers at the State Normal Schools was for the year 
1873, $3,000; for the year 1874, $5,000; for the 
years 1875, 1876 and 1877, $7,000 each; the whole 
amount appropriated being $29,000, of which all has 
been expended except a balance of $187.70 for the 
year 1873, and about one-half of the amount appro- 
priated for the present year. 

The whole number of orphans aided in attending 
the State Normal Schools under the provision made 
for their benefit is 305. The great majority of them 
are now teaching in our common schools. They came 
from the several counties of the Commonwealth as 
follows: Adams 3, Allegheny 7, Armstrong 7, Beaver 
4, Bedford 2, Berks 3, Blair 10, Bradford 6, Bucks 3, 
Butler 10, Cambria 2, Carbon 2, Centre 2, Chester 13, 
Clarion 10, Clearfield 3, Clinton 2, Columbia 4, 
Crawford 18, Cumberland 6, Dauphin 7, Delaware 1, 
Erie 6, Fayette 5, Forest 3, Franklin 3, Fulton 1, 
Huntingdon 12, Indiana 12, Jefferson 6, Juniata 5, 
Lancaster 11, Lawrence 1, Lebanon 1, Lehigh 2, 
Luzerne 3, Lycoming 3, M‘Kean 1, Mercer 19, Mont 
gomery 2, Montour 1, Northumberland 3, Perry 3, 
Potter 1, Schuylkill 1, Snyder 1, Susquehanna 8, 
Tioga 12, Union 2, Venango 8, Warren 2, Washing- 
ton 6, Westmoreland 4, Wyoming 2, York 7, Phila- 
delphia 12. 

Those now in the Normal Schools are distributed 
by counties, as follows: Adams 1, Allegheny 2, Arm- 
strong 2, Beaver 1, Bedford 2, Blair 3, Bradford 1, 
Bucks 1, Butler 2, Carbon 1, Chester 2, Clarion 2, 
Crawford 7, Cumberland 2, Delaware 1, Fayette 1, 
Forest 1, Fulton 1, Huntingdon 3, Indiana 4, Jeffer- 
son 3, Juniata 1, Lancaster 1, Lehigh 1, Mercer 3, 
Tioga 3, Union 1, Venango 1, Washington 3, West- 
moreland 1, York 1, Philadelphia 3. 

All the selections of orphans to be sent to the Nor 
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mal Schools are made by theprincipals and faculties 
of the several orphan schools upon the following con- 
ditions: 

1. They must be sixteen years of age; and for sev- 
eral years past, the law has limited the applicants to 
girls. 

2. They must have passed through the full course 
of study prescribed for the orphan schools, and pos- 
sess special aptness for the business of teaching. 

3. Their conduct, while at the orphan schools, 
must have been exemplary. 

Appended hereto you will find the Form of Appli- 
cation in use from the beginning, marked A. It will 
be observed that the application is signed by the 
orphan herself, who designates the Normal School to 
which she desires to be sent, and that it is accom- 
panied by the recommendation of the proper princi- 
pal of the orphan school. These applications are all 
on file in the Department, and open to inspection. 
They explain any apparent irregularity in the distri- 
bution of the recipients of this bounty among the 
several counties of the State. There have been, for 
example, no orphans selected from the counties of 
Cameron, Elk, Greene, Mifflin, Monroe, Northamp- 
ton, Pike, Somerset, Sullivan and Wayne, because no 
applications ever came from these counties. 

The form of application, above referred to, only se- 
cures the applicant admission toa Normal School for 
one term. For a second term, a second form of ap- 
plication must be presented, accompanied with a cer- 
tificate from the principal of Normal School at which 
the applicant is in attendance, stating that she is 
‘diligent in study and correct in deportment, and 
that she possesses those natural and acquired qualifi- 
cations which, in a special manner, fit her for a 
teacher.” 

This Form herewith appended is marked B. The 
applications received in this form are on file and can 
be examined, Under this strict requirement, a num- 
ber of children allowed to enter remain in school 
only during their trial term, and are then compelled 
to give place to others more promising, whose services 
to the State are expected to better repay the outlay of 
money in their behalf. 

The orphans have been assigned to the several 
Normal Schools as shown in the following statement. 
The schools at California and Indiana were not pre- 
pared to receive students until 1876. 


Statement Showing the Number of Soldiers’ Orphans 


Sent to the different Normal Schools for the Years 
1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877: 














SCHOOLS. 15,3 1874|1875|1876 1877) Total. 
Millersville........ -| 22] 45! 14) g| 8 68 
Edinboro’.. .......+. 3) 9) ae) ee) Oke 65 
Mansfield ,,......... 3 9 6 4 4) 26 
Kutztown .......+. “ I oo or I 7 
Bioomsburg....... or i 2 24 
West Chester...... 2 ‘| 2 2) 13 
Shippensburg....... 6 9} 10 5 | ww 
California........ coo] ove] ove} = E2] EE] |= S| S28 
EMGiaNA...ccc00 eres] cco] coo] cee] 23] “IQ) - 32 
Bridgewater O.S.) .. am iS 2 5 

Fae Ae 305 


As seen in the Form of Application marked A, ac- 
companying this statement, each orphan makes her 
own choice of a Normal School to which she requests 
to be sent, this choice being generally the school 
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nearest to her home, and her wishes are always com- 
plied with in this respect. No constraint has been 
made use of ina single case. Some of the Normal 
Schools have had a larger number of students of this 
class than others, because in several of the Normal 
School districts there have been but few applicants. 
The Normal School at Kutztown, for example, has only 
had seven orphan students; but from the counties 
composing that Normal School District there have 
been but six applicants in all, 3 from Berks, 2 from 
Lehigh, and 1 from Schuylkill. 

It should be added that the Normal Schools have 
never made it much of an object to seek the patron- 
age of the orphan students, inasmuch as the State 
pays considerably less for them than is paid by others. 
By special contract each Normal School is required to 
‘furnish the orphan students with boarding, washing, 
tuition, and the use of text-books at the rate of $4.00 
per week, of which $3.00 per week are taken out of 
the orphan-school fund, and $1.00 per week out of 
the common-school fund. Each orphan girl is al- 
lowed one year at a Normal School. An eftort is then 
made to procure a situation for her as a teacher, after 
which she is encouraged to prepare herself further 
for the business with the money she can earn. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. P. WicKERSHAM, 
Superintendent of Orphan Schools, 
[a.] 
FORM OF APPLICATION, NO. I, 

To J. P- WICKERSHAM, Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools: Sir—1 ——— having been 
honorably discharged ---————. 187 , from the sol- 
diers’ orphan school at at the age of six- 
teen years, and desirous to become a teacher in the 
common schools of the State, hereby make applica- 
tion for admission into the State Normal School at 
Pa,, under the provision made by law for 
that purpose. If admitted, I pledge myself to obey 
the regulations of the school, and to pursye my stud- 
ies with diligence. 














187 
RECOMMENDATION, 
The undersigned, principal of the soldiers’ orphan 








school at hereby recommends —— whose 
post office address is —, for admission into a State 
Normal School, believing that ——— disposition and 
talents specially fit-——— for a teacher. 

—__———. Principal. 


[B. ] 
FORM OF APPLICATION, NO, 2. 

To J. P. WICKERSHAM, Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools : Sir—I ——-——— having attended 
the State Normal School at ——-— under your order, 
for the term of weeks, ending 187 , hereby 
make application for admission during a second term. 











——_——__——_ 187 
RECOMMENDATION, 

The undersigned, principal of the State Normal 
School at ——— hereby certifies that ——-— was, 
while under my charge, diligent in study and correct 
in deportment ; and that ——-— possesses those nat- 
ural and acquired qualifications which in a special 
manner fit — for a teacher. 

—_—_——— Principal. 








——— 187 
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WorpDs AND Music.—In the teaching of music, | I ever should attempt to write songs for it! To fill 


great attention should be given not only to the read- | 
ing of exercises at sight, but also to the manner and | 
method of singing songs. It should never be for- | 
gotten that music is a mighty power for good or evil, | 
and for that reason the character of the music, as 
well as the words, is a matter of the highest impor- 


tance. Profanity, sometimes blasphemy, is encour- 


aged by the setting of sacred words to music that is | 


most frivolous. What Herder, the great German 
philosopher has said, in speaking of the influence of 
poetry upon the mind of a child is equally applica- 
ble here: “ How dry and sterile some men imagine 
the human mind, the child’s mind, to be! And what 
a great, excellent ideal world it would be to me, if 





ALL TOGETHER. 


the whole youthful, child-like soul; to put songs into 
it, which will generally remain in it through life 
and give it its tone’; which will be to it lasting voices, 
encouraging to generous deeds and noble fame, to 
virtue and consolation, like the heroic ballads and 
stirring war songs of the ancient nations; what a 
great aim, what a glorious work would this be!” 
THE DoxoLocy.—Wherever the English language 
is spoken, the stanza most frequently on the lips of 
Christian congregations, is the long-metre doxology. 
It was written by Thomas Ken, a celebrated English 
prelate, born in 1637. He was a man of devoted 
piety, broad and generous benevolence, and great 
firmness and loftiness of character, united with ten- 


Wourzer, From “ Sirver Lure.” 
Per. J. E. Cuurcn & Co., Cincinnati, 
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Hearts and voic - es 


sf to-geth-er, all to-geth-er, Once, once a- gain; 
*'| Friend-ship’s link is still un- broken, Bright is its chain; Where the part - ing 
al While the ab-sent we are greeting, Let us for - get, In this hour of 
*\ Since the present, full of gladness, Bids us be gay, Ban -ish_ ey’ -ry 
f When the warning—we must sever— Comes once a - gain, Yet in feel-ing 
it 


Oft shall mem’ry breathing o’er us, Sweet friend-ship’s strain, Bring this hap - py 
































derness of spirit. He was one of the seven Bishops 
committed to the Tower for disobedience by James 
II., but proved his loyalty by refusing to take the 
oaths to William and Mary, and was consequently 
deprived of his bishopric. He was regarded with 
the highest esteem even by his enemies, and Queen 
Anne, upon her accession to the throne, granted him 
a pension. He was the author of several volumes 
of elaborate sermons, and of many poetical produc- 
tions of a religious character. His morning and 
evening hymns are still repeated in thousands of 
English families. The doxology is the closing stanza 
of a morning hymn beginning with the familiar line, 
“Awake, my soul, and with the sun.” 


Dwell in so- cial pleasure here, No more 

















; ; “ere Sela “allel 
light as ev- er, Glad ly join the welcome strain >. aainaee.ée cottn 
word was spoken, Now in smiles we meeta - gain. 

: ; ag ‘ 
O- Ci seting, Ev’ - ry though vast re - gret. 

f§ so- cial meeting Ev’ - ry thought of | ast re - gret O onl +s a «ie 

\ .cloud of sadness, And be hap-py while we may. 

f true as ev-er, Shall our faithful hearts re - main. } 

4 - ie ; oO could we ev er, etc, 

\ time be-fore us, Till we all shall meet a - gain. 


















- 
to sev - er From the friends we love so dear! 


We owe a debt of gratitude to any man who has 
put the thought and aspirations of humanity into 
words that linger in our memories or voice them- 
selves in the popular heart, and we cannot but feel 
that we are rearing a monument of song in honor to 
the author of our peerless doxology every time we 
join in the grand and solemn hymn of praise, 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him all creatures here below, 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

THE effect of good music is not caused by its 
novelty. On the contrary, it strikes us all the more 

| forcibly the more familiar we are with it.— Goethe. 
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BuTLer’s LITERARY SELECTIONS.—No. One of “* Ten- 
times-Ten” Series. Designed for the School-Room 
and Family Circle. For Use in Public and Private 
Schools, on the Platform, at the Teacher's Desk, and 
by the Family Fireside. Pp.: 180. Price, by mail, 
Post-paid, 35 cents. Cloth, extra, 75 cents. Phila- 
delphia: -F,. H. Butler & Co. 

The brief preface to this valuable little book says : 
“ This series of selections will comprise three books, 
each containing Ten-times-Ten of the best things in 
prose and verse suited to his purpose, within reach 
of the compiler. Favorite selections for morning 
readings during a long experience in teaching, and 
the speeches that boys, by a sort of instinct, choose 
for declamation day, will maxe up the several num- 
bers.” ‘Compilations of this kind, low in price and 
excellent in quality, are always in demand and 
deservedly popular. That under notice is much the 
best we have seen—including favorite selections for 
declamation, which are, forthe most part, a page or 
less in length, while those for reading sometimes 
occupy several pages, the longest, ‘ Father Phil’s 
Collection,”’ at once humorous and pathetic, occupy- 
ing some seven, and the masterly sketch of “ Rab 
and his Friends,’ some fourteen pages. ‘The last- 
named sketch, which comes to us from Scotland, has 
been pronounced the most perfect story of its kind 
since Rosamond Gray. These two selections are of 
themselves worth the price of the book, to say noth- 
ing of a dozen others of great excellence not before 
included in any compilation of this kind, or of the 
large number of standard selections, without which 
no such book would be at all complete. Among the 
sonnets in the rooth “selection,” the reader will 
find Shelley’s “ Ozymandias” and the strong “ Lines 
on Chapman’s Homer,” by Keats. There are many 
things here to be committed to memory, worthy to be 
rated and prized as the pure coin of the realm of 
letters. - Bryant’s noble poem, “The Flood of 
Years,” with the City of the Living, Legend of St. 
Christopher, Hannah the Mother, the Boat Race, the 
Rapture of Kilmeny, Aux Italiens, the Lost Leader, 
God Knoweth,and others that might be named, areal! 
of them admirable selections, which we have not seen 
in previous books of this kind. They would give 
character to any compilation in which they might be 
found. The book contains from one-fourth to ohe- 
third more matter than any other of its class in the 
market. The reader is referred elsewhere in this issue 
for the full table of contents. 

FOURTEEN WEEKS IN ZoO6LOGY.—Sy F. Dorman 
Steele, Author of “ Fourteen Weeks” Series in 
Natural Science. Pp. 308. Price $1.go. New 
York; A. S. Barnes & Co. 

It is encouraging to witness the multiplication of 
books like this. It would redound greatly to the real 
development of the state of Pennsylvania, if instead 
of devoting eight or ten years to the study of arith- 
metic, the principles of which are often, after all this 
waste of time, but imperfectly understood,—if, instead 
of thus grinding for so many years in the treadmill of 
numbers, our teachers could be allowed to substitute 
for half of this period the tangible facts of nature, in 
at least one of the numerous fields of physical science. 
This book is a really good introduction to the study 
of natural history, presenting the several principal 
branches of the science in such a manner as to render 





it possible for a student of average ability to help him- 

self; and, we can, therefore, recommend it to both 

teachers and the general community, 

EVERY-DAY REASONING ; or, the Science of Inductive 
Logic. By Rev. Geo. P. Hays, D. D., President 
of Washington and Jefferson College. Philadelpha: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1877. 
** This work,” says the author, “‘is offered toceach- 

ers as an aid in setting before their pupils the princi- 
ples of Inductive Logic.” It is not a work on formal 
logic; itis rather a practical exemplification of such 
a work, ‘Thousands of intelligent persons who find 
the ordinary books in logic dry and difficult to under- 
stand, will be delighted with this book of Dr. Hays’. 
And what is even more important, when they have 
mastered it they will have acquired a fair knowledge 
of the principles of the science of reasoning. We like 
the book and its method. It will tend to make pop- 
ular avery difficult, but amost useful, study. We 
commend it especially to teachers. Ww 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. With Exercises fur Stu- 
dents and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. 
By A. Schuyler, LL.D., Author of Arithmetical 
Series, “Wp. 372. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle 
& Co. rice $1.50. 

A solid book, in handsome open type, with dia- 
grams delicately cut, and demonstrations pruned of 
all mere verbiage. ‘Ths multiplication of text-books 
on geometry is a hopeful sign of the times in the 
educational field, It is a branch of study that should 
receive attention early and late—from primary 
school to the university. The growing conviction of 


the truth of such assertion will explain the persistent 
efforts to adapt the study to all grades of pupils. The 
book before us is designed for grammar schools, 
academies, and the lower classes in college. It is 
a valuable addition to the Graded Series of Messrs 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co, 

INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY.—A_ Series of Probles 

By William George Spencer. With P 


Note by Herbert Spencer. Small r2mo. Pp 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


These problems are designed to familiarize the 
pupil with geometrical conceptions and to exercise 
his faculty of invention. The book, which is a small 


one, without diagrams and with no key to solutions, 
was prepared for use among his pupils by the father 
of Herbert Spencer, and its method is heartily en- 
dorsed by that eminent philosophical thinker.. We 
have made frequent use of the book in our metry 
classes, and with satisfactory results. 


Bo 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL AND EcCCcLE- 
SIASTICAL LITERATURE.—/refared by Rev. Fohn 
McClintock, D. D., and Fames Strong, S. 7. D. 
Vol. Vi, ME-NEV. Jfp.: 997. rice, Cloth, 
Sr.00. New York: Harper & Lrothers. 

We have here a work which will be especially 
interesting to that class of readers who are devoted 
mainty to the study of theology, but will prove to be 
a valuable book of reference to all classes of students. 
Here, within comparatively narrow limits the reader 
will find compressed the principal facts in the careers 
of many men who have influenced the world for good 
or evil,—the devotion of the enlightened and noble to 
the improvement of their fellow-beings, and the re- 
volting careers of those who were scourges of their 
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race; aiid not unfrequently portraits of character which 
prove how necessary it is for us to discriminate con- 
stantly in the selection of guides through life, accept- 
ing no man, whatever his good deeds may be, as an 
infallible guide. We have here the record of the 
burning alive of the excellent Servetus by Calvin for 
heresy, and of the infliction of the same frightful pun- 
ishment upon the noble Giordano Bruno, in Rome, 
in 1600. By the way, it is most encouraging to be 
able to say that the young Roman nobles and savans 
of the present day, are erecting a statue to the mem- 
ory of this martyr to science on the very spot where 
he was burned alive, or, to use the euphemistic 
language of the tribunal which condemned him, 
executed “ without the shedding of blood.” 

CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Composed 
Jrom the French dictionaries of the Academy, Soiste, 
Bescherelle, etc., from the English dictionaries of 
Fohnson, Webster, Richardson, etc., and fr m 


Lechnological and Scientific dictionaries of both 
Languages; followed by abridged vocabularies of 


Geggrapical and Mythological names. By Léon 
Contanseau. Crown Svo. Pp.: 529. Philadelphia: 
F. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 

CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Seing a careful 
abridgment of the Practical Dictionarye By Léon 
Conianseau. 18mo. Pp.: 350. Phila: FB. Lip 
pincott & Co, 

LONGMAN’S POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH LANGuaGgs. Sy /. W. Longman, 
Bailiol College, Oxford. s8mo. Pp.+ 325. Phila.. 
F. B. Lippincott & Co. 

We have here two neat little portable volumes 
with the foregoing titles. In the French dictionary 
we notice a feature which will commend it to begin- 
ners, the distinguishing of the different French words, 
for which a given English one is a general equiva- 
lent ; forexample: “ Presence, s. présence, f.; (mien,) 
air, port, m.; (assembly,) assemblée, f.; (of mind,) 
présence d’ esprit ;—chamber,—room, salle de recep- 
tion.” ‘The use of this will be best understood, per- 
haps, if we relate an authentic anecdote afrofos of 
the matter. The famous Rev. Dr. Cox once, when 
in Paris, preached in Frenchto a Protestant congrega- 
tion there, and wishing to invite all to come and 
“take the water of life freely,” he translated the Eng- 
lish literally, but found to his great mortification that 
his supposed equivalent of the phrase “ water of life,” 
viz: eau devie, had led him, unwittingly, to recom- 
mend to the astonished congregation the free use of 
brandy! ‘The companion German dictionary appears 
to embody, within moderate limits, a large amount 
of just the words and phrases which the learner con- 
stantly needs, 

The larger French dictionary of Contanseau pre- 
sents the same valuable feature as that to which we 
have just called attention, in speaking of the pocket 
dictionary; but extending through a much more com- 
plete vocabulary... This last work includes a large 
collection of idioms which the student will constantly 
meet with, and a presentation of the principal tenses 
ot all irregular verbs. 
THE MopEt Pocket REGISTER AND GRADE BOOK, 

Philadelphia; Eldridge & Brother. Price, 05 cts, 

The Register is of convenient size for the pocket 
or for use about the desk of the teacher, ‘The pages 
facing each other wherever the book may be opened, 
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days to each week, so that the month, however long, 
is always provided for, We have used the book for 
several years, and have seen nothing better for our 
purpose, 
Wy WE Laucu.—Sy Samuel S. Cox, Author of 
* Buckeye Abroad,’ “ Winter Sunbeams,” etc. 
r2mo. Pp.: 387. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1876. 
If Mr. Cox’s book does not demonstrate why we 
laugh, it at least proves ¢4a¢ we laugh. His illustra- 
tions of the humorous side of life are drawn from a 
wide range of observation, He is especially happy in 
his anecdotes of Congressmen. Many of these are 
new, and, taken in connection with our author’s com- 
ments, they afford us some notion of the mettle of his 
compeers. Out of what Mr. Cox calls the “ agonizing, 
wild, clattering, restless, belligerent, defiant riant, 
raging sea of faces and words, noise and disorder,” 
which is seen below from a legislative gallery, he pre- 
serves many humorous incidents and flashes of wit, 
which would otherwise have been lost. For this he 
deserves lasting thanks, man being a “laughing ani- 
mal,’”’ and genuine wit a commodity which answers to 
at least one of the needs of his complex nature, 
EXTRACTS FROM FRENCH LITERATURE.—-Select 

Readings to Accompany the Authors French 
Vethod. By #. Duffet. Pp.: 167. Price $1.00. 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 12877. 

rhis little volume is intended as a stepping-stone 
to those who, having mastered the French grammar, 
are yet not fully prepared to enter upon the study of 
rature in general, and is, in our opinion, very well 
adapted to the purpose for: which it was compiled. 
The selections are neither so long nor so difficult as 
to discourage the beginner, and yet are, generally, 
full of interest. There are, for example, a few of the 
maxims of the famous Duc de la Rochefoucauld, one 
or two of which we cannot resist the temptation to 
translate. The sagacious reader will readily perceive 
why that nobleman has been the object of so mutch ill- 
natured criticism, if he can take the following exam- 
ples (which he may safe’, do), as a fair specimen of 
the author’s method of treating a subject. “ Everybody 
complains of his memory, no one of his judgment.” 
‘‘ That which renders the vanity of others insupport- 
able, is that it wounds our own.” We can hardly 
forbear giving the reader the whole of Montesquieu’s 
short chapter on the slavery ot the negroes. The 
following bi’ of exquisite wit must suffice: “ A proof 
that the negroes are wanting in common sense is that 
they make as much account of a collar of beads as 
they do of a golden one, which, among polished 
nations, is a thing of such great importance.” 





MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC.—Containing Suggestions, 
Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis and Jilus- 
trative Solutions of Problems, A Hand-book jor 
Teachers. By E. E. White, A. M., Author of 
Graded School Arithmetics, School Registers, etc. 
Cloth, $1.00. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
The author of this common-sense manual is a 

practical educator well known in Pennsylvania, The 

book is designed for teachers using his series of 
arithmetics, and also for those desirous of improving 
their methods of instruction. Part I. discusses meth- 

ods of teaching the elementary processes. Part II. 

contains solutions of the more difficult problems in 

the two higher books, giving models of analysis and 
illustrations of slate and blackboard work, suggestive 





are so ruled as to embrace a period of five weeks, six 


to the average teacher, 
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Monroer’s Exstes LesesucH.—(THE First ReAp- 
ER.)—By Lewis B. Monroe. Pp.: 85. Phila.: 
Cowperthwait & Co. 1877. 

This reader is designed for teaching children Ger- 
man as they are taught English; the idea being that 
the two languages shall be learned simultaneously. 
Departing from the usual method of learning the 
grammar with reading, the author presents les- 
sons which introduce the common forms of speech 
in a way that will interest children, and upon sub- 
jects that attract their attention. The book is well 
illustrated, and its typography is excellent. It may 
be used with little knowledge of the German. 


THE CENTENNIAL UNIVERSAL History.—A clear 
and concise History of All Nations, with a full His- 
tory of the United States to the Close of the First 100 
Years of our National Independence. By Israel 
Smith Clare. Illustrated by Portraits and full page 
engravings. P).! 626. Philadelphia: Ziegler, 
McCurdy & Co. 1876, 

Clare’s “Universal History,” the work of a Lancas- 
ter county teacher, reflects honor upon the author and 
upon the profession to which he belongs. Prof. J. W. 
Westlake, of Millersville Normal School, says of it: 
“Tt is full of information, thoroughly digested, well 
arranged, and clearly written. To show the care ex- 
ercised in its composition, it may be stated that the 
entire work of twelve hundred foolscap pages was 
written three times over with the author’s own hand, 
Mr. Clare seems to have a genius for condensation. 
It is, indeed, wonderful that the essential facts of the 
world’s history, including sometimes such details as 
our Modoc war, and the recent troubles in Louisiana, 
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Two excellent features of the work are its full and sat- 

isfactory indexes and tables; and its division into nu- 

merous paragraphs, each with its appropriate heading, 

thus enabling a person to find what he wants at a 

glance. I will say in conclusion that I know of no 

similar work that contains so much historical inform- 
ation so easily accessible and so clearly stated.” 

TEXT-BOOK OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE.—Jniended 
Jor the use of Colleges, Schools and Private Stu- 
dents. By E. M. Pendleton, M. D., Professor of 
Agriculture and Horticulture in the University of 
Georgia. Lp. 443. NewYork: A.S. Barnes & 
Co, 41876. Price $2.50. 

This volume comes highly recommended as of 
value to planters and farmers. It is systematic and 
comprehensive in plan, and combines practical infor- 
mation with a clear statement of important principles. 
It would seem a valuable addition to the text-books 
for agricultural colleges. By the aid of its appendix 
and index it will prove a good work of reference to 
all interested in agriculture. 

THE History or Linerty.—A Paper read before the 
New York Historical Society bruary 6,1876. By 
Fohn ‘F. Aiken, with Selected Notes. Pp. 103. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 187 
The paper which forms the greater part of Mr. 

Aiken’s book, reviews the grand eras which have 
affected the history of the world, and the fierce strug- 
gles for human rights which have influenced national 
progress. In the appendix there are extracts from 
various newspapers and speeches bearing upon the 
general subject and also some good chronological and 
statistical tables. 
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The work is a contribution to our 





could be condensed into a volume of about 600 pages. 


Centennial literature. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A GOOD OFFER. 





Any teacher who takes an interest in Music, may 
procure an Unabridged Dictionary, without costing 
him a cent, by writing to J. O. Weaver, Manufac- 
turer of the York Cottage Organ, 304 West Market 
Street, York, Pa. 








WANTED.—Engagement April Ist, in High, 
Grammar or Private School, by a college graduate and 
experienced teacher, Address Ralph H. Bowles, Jr., 


“ Jewett City, Conn. 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837- 
Superior Bells of C and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churelies. 
Schools, Parma, Factories, Court-houses, Fira 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 
I}justrate’d Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 BE. Second St., Cia. 








The Phonetic Hlagazine. 


Uses and teaches the inventor’s own style of phono- 
graphy. Vol. I, 1876—chiefly in type—is invaluable 
for paternal, school, or self-instruction; lessons are 
adapted to children of nine. The 12 numbers for $1.50. 
Vol. II. of pocket size, $1.00 per annum, is full of in- 
formation and practice for advanced learners. Ad- 
me W. Geo. Waring, Phonetic Depot, Tyrone, 
enna. 





THE LANCASTER SCHOOL MOTTOES. 





PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES, BEST TINTED 6-PLY 
ROARD. COLORS, SALMON AND GREEN, 
BEST BOOK INK USED BOLD TYPE, 





Reap witH Ease across A Larcre ScuHoor-room. Aprro- 
PRIATE FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AS WELL AS Day-scnui 


Thirty-five Hundred Sets thus far Printed. 

Decorate yourSchool-room, Nothing can be too good for it 
If possible, have Prang’s beautiful Chromos and Illuminated 
Mottoes. If these cost too much, then something else attrac- 
tive and suggestive that will be less expensive, A school offi- 
cer in one of his reports notes a contrast as follows; ‘*Many of 
our school-rooms are decorated with engravings, mottoes, etc., 
but,in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks 
were found upon the dingy walls.”” These mottoes have been 
heartily approved wherever seen, As a mere attractive fea- 
ture of the School-room, they are worth the price at which they 
are advertised: while their influence upon the mind of many a 
pupil cannot be otherwise than good, They are on the finest 
extra-calendered 6-ply ‘*Railroad” (not China) board the best 
of its kind manufactured. The only colors used are Salmon 
and Green—half of each set being Salmon and the remaining 
half Green—the colors contrasting agreeably with the deep 
black of the Mottoes. They are printed ON BOTH SIDES 
—thus making one set equivalent to two—so that they may be 
turned, as desired, to afford variety on the walls of the School- 
room, or to impress more deeply some lesson in morals or con- 
duct. They aro of such size.(8x10 inches), as to look well 
when hung, and at the same time not too large for convenience 
in mailing. 

Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.00, They 
are put up imheavy envelopes of Manilla paper, so as to secure 
therh from rough usage in passing through the mails. -Copy of 
ot Music-Page Supplement to School Journal enclosed with each 
set mailed, Address J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa, 
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NEW AND USEFUL BOOES. 


Sent Postpaid upon Receipt of Prices Annexed. 
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® IN THREE PARTS: 


I. Letters, Notes, Cards. 
Ik. Orthography, Punctuation. 
XXX. Titles, Forms of Official Address, 
Phrases, Abbreviations, Postal In- 


formation and Business Papers. curate. 


How to Write Letters; 
For Teachers and Professors. 
For Parents and Friends. 
For Pupils and Children, 
For Homes and Schools. 





How to Write Letters: 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
For Clergymen and Doctors, 
For Lawyers and = 


} room for instruction and improvement. 


| of Letter-writing in a tangible and logical treatise, 
| easy to comprehend and to fnaster ; to teach the first 


| or culture, important information upon elegant forms 


Chapter on the Structure, each part of a,letter is treated in a section 
stating its nature, position, arrangement, conventionalities and punctu- 
tion, and is followed by models and practice exercises. 

MATTER.—No pains have been spared to make this work ac- 
Social, busine 
which for the first time appears in a book—has all been gathered from 
the highest origina! sour 

IMPORTANC2#.—Letter-writing asa means of polite, friendly 
and business communication is daily increasing in importance. 999 
out of every 1,000 who can write, write letters, or in very many instances 
poor apologies for letters. 
write and punctuate a letter or an application for a school, correctly. 

COMMENDATION.—The plan and development of “ How 
to Write Letters’? is warmly praised by educators,. professional and 
business men, and by noted ladies and gentlemen. 


“How to Write Letters.” 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAEZE, A.M.. 


Professor of English Literature, State Normal School, Mii. 
dersville Penna, 





Cloth, $1.00; Extra Gilt, $1.50. 


For School and Private Reference, 
— 0 4 0o-—— 


ETTER-WRITING has been treated in this 
valuable work for the first time as a subject of 
grave educational, business and social importance; as 
both a useful and beautiful accomplishment. No other 
subject so universally important has been so much 
neglected in education, and no other offers so much 



















OBJECT.—To present the forms, spirit and laws 
useful step in original composition and literature to 
students; and to afford all, who have or seek position 
and good usage, much of which has been heretofore 
unwritten and unpublished. 

PLAN—Chap I. The Classification of Letters. 


II. The Structnre of Letters. III. The Rhetoric 
of Letters. IV. The Literature of Letters. In the 


ss, scholastic and official matter—very much of 


s, and may therefore be accepted as correct. 


No one is fit to teach the youth who cannot 





For Statesmen and Officers. 
For Business Correspondents. 








Forall who writeand have eined taste. 1A NQTHER NEW AND IMPORTANT DEPARTURE. 


LLOYD'S “LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.’ 


First Steps in Words, Sentences, and Child-Classics. 












This little volume cannot fail to receive a hearty welcome from all true teachers and friends of children. In an excellent 
system it presents words, interesting facts and queries on nature, object lessons, sentence building and repairing, and selections 


from our choicest children’s literature, for the acquisition of good English and beautiful culture. 


&?" Orders for Schools and Homes promptly filled. 
sable for little learners. Please send orders early. Board, 50 cts.; Cloth, 75 cts. 







Three months’ class use will make it indispen- 





ALWAYS HEPT AHEAD. 
THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS AND THE MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS. 









ware, and in part by Missouri and Oregon. 


Written, 9s5c.; Algebra, $1.25; Geometry, $1.25. 
RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS, 30c. 40c. 


Brooks’s Unrivaled Series of Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 


They are used more arid liked better in Pennsylvania than any other series. 1 
They have stood the test triumphantly in hundreds of cities and towns, and thou- 


sands of country schools. Certain success in imparting mental discipline, anc 

Brooks’s Normal Series. Send for illustrated and descriptive catalogue. Primary, 2s5c. Elementary, soc. New Mental, 380. 
SHEPPARD'S FIRST BOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION, 75c. $1.25. 

pay" Iillustrated descriptive catalogues, special introduction price lists, &c., sent upon application. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 530 Market St,, Philadelphia. 








Officially adopted by Maryland and Dela- 
i practical arithmetic can be secured by the use of 


FEWSMITIVS GRAMMARS, 45c. 65c. 
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